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REVIEW of feveral new publications, and fundry mifcellaneous 
articles, are unavoidably poftponed till next month, to make room 
for the report on manufactures, As this fubject will fhortly engage the 
atténtion of congrefs, and as copies of the report are not to be had, we 
have been induced to prefent it to our readers en/ire. ‘To effect this, 
without encroaching top far upon the limits afligned to other objects, 
we have given eighty pages for this month ; and, after all, we have 
been obliged to omit feveral valuable communications. Our corre- 
fpondents, however, may reft aflured, that the publication of their 
favours will not be unneceflarily delayed. 


The plan of the city of Wafhington, intended for this number, is 
poltponed, at the requelt of the ingenious artift who projected it. 
He is at prefent engaged in rendering it more complete, and is de- 
firous that we fhould publifh it in the molt perfe& form. We hope to 
be furnifhed with it in due feafon for our next number. 


gp We fear it will not be in our power to forward this work to fome gentlemen 
in the interior parts of the country, who have lately honoured us with their patro- 
nage, as fubfcribers ; unlefs congrefs fhall think proper to amend the poft-oflice bill 
fo as to place month/y on the fame footing with daily or weekly publications. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


REMARKS on an Extract from Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘Journal, in- 
Jerted in the Afylum for November, 1791. 


TN your magazine for laft November, we are informed, that the 
S. celebrated Mrs. Piozzi, by the affiftance of the learned Dr. [ohne 
fon, difcovered that St. Paul had quoted a comedy of Menander ; 
and from the fuppofed fact, the following inference was drawn; 
“‘that the Apoltle never could have prohibited his followers the 
fight of plays when he cited them himfelf.”’ 

As I imagine that Mrs. Piozzi’s difcovery has been publithed for 
the fake of the inference, and to ferve a caufe, not worthy of public 
patronage, I hope you will indulge me in the liberty of making a 
few remarks upon the occalion. 

That the Apoftle Paul was well acquainted, not only with the re- 
ligion and antiquities of the Jews, but alfo with the literature of the 
Grecks, will not be doubted by any well informed mind. This is 
obvious, both from his elaborate wi ining and the hiftory and circum- 
ftances of his life. But how this can make the inference in queition 
a jult one, Iam yettolearn. Does it appear to be a clear confe- 
quence, that chriltians mav, with propricty, attend at theatrica 


repreientations, becaufe St. Paul quoted an excellent fentiment, out 
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of a comedy, which might have become proverbial among the people 
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If in the courfe of various, perhaps early reading, and the acquire- 
ment of extenlive knowledge, he happened to meet with a wile apho- 
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A On Dramatic Exhibitions. 


them on the ftage? Could he not cite, with approbation, fuch an 
aphorifm, wherever he found it, without being fuppofed to favour 
the appendsges annexed to it? It is by no means certain that St. 
Paul ever read the comedy of Menander at all; and if he did, it is pro- 
bable that he had intirely renounced the reading of plays, or any fuch 
infipid kind of writings, upon his converfion ; fince he declares, ‘ I 
count all things but lofs for the excelleney of the knowledge of Chrift 
Jefus my Lord !’’ But even if he bad read the play, and read it 
when he was about to extract the quotation, in queflion, the very 
nature of the cafe fhows, that all this might have been, without his 
approving, in the fimalleft degree, of the thing, confidered as a play ; 
much lefs of the exhibitions of the {tage, which never have been, and 
probablylnever will be fupported, without a parade and fhow intirely 
contrary to the fimplicity of the gofpel—without much of that fool- 
ith talking and jefting, which he afierts to be unfuitable to the elevat- 
ed refinement of a chriftian—and without an enormous mifpence of 
time in mere amufement, fo repugnant to his exhortation in another 
place, to redeem the time becaule the days are evil. 

It is not my defign at prefent, to dilcuis the comparative merit of 
ftage-plays, aflerted by Mrs Piozzi, or her admirers, when contratt- 
ed with the other thews of the pagans, before chriftianity had meli- 
orated the heart and fefined the teelings of man. They were cer- 
tainly more innocent than the brutal fhews of the amphitheatres, or 
than the bloody exhibitions at which innumerable chriftian confef- 
fors were thrown to wild beafts, for the amu/cment of the pelite and 
fathionable people who were fond of diverfion. Yet, perhaps, they 
were far enough from being innocent in themfelves, and probably 
they accelerated that diflolute ftate of manners which ruined the Ro- 
mans. 

Neither is it my object to examine, by a lengthy difcuffion, the 
nature of that vifionary and unfounded fappefition, that dramatic en- 
tertainments may be fo well managed as to become auxiliaries to virtue and 
religion. The diffipation which has, in all ages, been attached to the 
theatre ; and the neceflity of confulting the ta/le of thofe who fre. 
quent fuch fcenes of amufement, will futliciently refute the pofition, 
without any laboured argument upon the occafion. 

It is fuflicient for met to have fuggelted the improbability of any 
countenance having becn given to the theatre by St. Paul; and the 
little reafon that there isto fuppofe, that the frequenters ef the 
itage act under the fanction of an Apoftle. 

A friend to the reputation of St. Paul. 


P. S. If any perfon, who pretends to be-a chriftian,. is rea//y 
doubtful concerning the impropriety and finfulnefs of encouraging 
dramatic entertainments, and wifhes to a& confcientioufly in the in- 
veftigation of the fubjeé&t, let him confult the fecond volume of Wi- 
therfpoon’s Fflays, where he treats at large upon the nature and ef- 
fects of the ftage, and compare his /olid reafins , with the [uperficial 
Suggeftions of alate committee of the aflembly of Pennfylvania, in 
their report to the houfe. 
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On the Subj ject of the Indian war. 5 


THovuGutTs on the moff EL1tGiB LE PLAN for profecut- 


ing the p C C7il WAR 


AVING, with deep concern, viewed the late dilaltrous events 

of the weltern war, | have been Jed ferioufly to inveltigate, by 
every means i my power, the caufe ing to thefe misfortunes, by 
which many truly valuable lis have been loft; a very coliderable 
expence fruitle {sly incurred, and a deep and la{ting wound given to 
the honour of the arms of the united ftates. 

In this point of view, it is worth enquiry, whether, all cireum- 
{tances confidered, the modes purfued in the two late unfortunate 
campaigns, were the beft adapted to chaftile the favages, < ud protect 
the frontiers; and that withthe greateft certainty of fucceis, and 
the leaft expence of blood and treafure. 

If, in this inquiry, it appears they were not; then it may reaf 
ably be prefumed, the former modes will be no longer purtued 
fome other, more ‘quotes. adopted in their room. 

Laying afide all e nyuiry, wit! [pect to the reafons- on whi 
the war is founded, and taking it for ¢ ed that it i ded 
juftice, which, by the bye, is ver’ vi itical; and that the p« 
fafety and fecurits of innocet cople, and not territory, nor 
end {till lefs juftifiable, is the obje let me juft propofe a few 
ries; the obvious anfwers to which iil, 1 think, pla ce this b 
ima very clear point of view, both with rv (pect to the meafure 
ready purfued, and thofe proper to be purfued in future. 

What may be the neceflary number of which an army fhould co 
fit, to put the eftablifiment of < {tatthe Miami Village, ona Sane, 
ing of moral certainty ?—fay four thoufand. 

Will it not then be in the power of the favages to watch our mo- 
tions, and make very probable calculations of our progrefs, and arri- 
val at any given point? 

Will it not, alfo, be in their power to difcover our force, and 
m< o. -ir arrangements ’ 

Vill it nor, allo, be int wer to retain any number of their 
abe and allies, for many weeks, in woods abounding with deer, 
as that country is, detached in { | parties, at a proper diftance 
frow our line of march to prevent difcovery, and yet fo near, that at 
any time, in a fhort period, they may all be colle é&ed to one point? 

if thefe things are fo, and their determination fhould be, that we 
cannot be attacked, with a ftrong probability of fuccefs—Will our 
army in that cafe find any thing more than empty huts, and corne 
fields? Will the deitruction of thole be an object worthy fuch an 
apparatus, attended with fuch a protufion of expence; efpecially, 
when it is a well known fact, that, when favages have net bread, 
they can fubfit pretty well on the fieth of bears, deer, and buftalo :— 
So that even in this event their fufferings would be trivial and tempo- 
rary; the next feafon re-fupplying all their wants. 

But if, on the other hand, they fhould apprehend themfelves fupe- 


waor tO our people, either by their numbers, or by difcovering a 
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6 On the fubje® of the Indian war. 


want of difcipline in our troops; an advantageous fituation for an 


i 


attack. a went of vicilance in our guards, or any other unfavourable 
cireumill itending us; (and in th ele things we feldom find them 
miltaken) the horrors of the Jaft defeat can only paint the probable 


cont quence cf, tous, foch an untortunate moment. 
But fuppofe for a moment, that from the power, vigilance, and 
order of our army, as frould decline an attack ; 
Are we to fup} ofe them conquered ?—by no means ; they would no 
doubt meditate * low on our etcorts of provifions ; they would pro- 
bably reflect, that thofe fpaces of thirty miles between eachof our 


nolts, would ceive them an ample opportunity for fucha blow; and 
that with creat pre ability of f els; unlefs an army, nearly as 
powerful as the one by which the pofts were firit ¢ ftablithed, were to 
be aiwevs employed in conveyi rotate, from fort to fort, 
throug) that extealive tract of wildernefs, from fort Wafhington on 
the Whio, to the fort to be erected at the Miami village: the fue- 
cols « }an enterprife, in confequence of which, molt probably, 
ali tle outward pofts mult fall, is horrible even in idea. 

At the belt, and fuppofing all the fuccefs which can be derived 
from a powerfal army inthe heart of a wildernefs; the whole in- 
ducement to this mode of warfare mult arife, either from an ecx- 


pectation that the favages, not able to meet us in the field in our 
colleGive capacity, will immediatcly fue for peace; or thatthe Kri- 
tith emiflaries and traders will be kept from among them; but | can- 
not, | confels, fee cither of thefe fuppofitions as very probable.” We 
find thote tribes poflefled of icrocious courage—when they are attack- 
ed in the very heart of their country—when all is ata ftake, and 
when, fo recently, they have been beyond meafure, and probably, 
beyond expeation, repeatedly fuccelsful, can we be fo weak as to 
flatter ourfelves that a fingle exertion ef ours will reduce their 
proud fpirits to fubmiffion? if we with to know how they will pro- 
bably act under fuch circumflances, let us for amoment refleé& on our 
own conde, even in much more difattrous fituations. Did we 
dream of fubmitiion when Britain ina manner annihilated our trade, 
depopulated our country, potletied our cities ?—No, no fuch idea. 
Though thefe are favages, yet the ‘y have a high fenfe of independ- 
ence, and but littl moveable property to lofe. Their hunting 
grounds, in other words, their country is their all; and for this we 
may reafonably fuppofe they will {tr ug le to the laft extremity ; nor 
can they, with prot riety, be blamed for fo doing, efpecially by 

, fo lately eng: sa in a ftrogele fomewhat of the fame nature 

‘Nor can Liee, fo long as they continue hoftile, how three or four 
garrifons, in weeds; every way acceflible, thirty miles diftant from 
each other, and from which our people will venture but very fmall 
diltances, and moft probably with much caution, can ever reftrain or 
prevent traders from the Br itifh fre quenting their towns, and furnifh- 
ng them ae every _fopply in their pene without almoft any 
4 Ad Oo] t 
hs that habits of intimacy nay be fup 
the Britiih and thofe Indians. 
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8 Indian Sobriety. 


war will fo effetually keep the Indians in fear at home, that they will 
not venture to come on our frontiers.—Whereas at the end of a re- 
gular campaign, they very well know, that the danger is over for the 
feafon, and that they may with fecurity at home, profecute their de- 
predations on our frontiers. ; 

Notwithftanding, on this plan of war, women and children may bé 
expofed ; yet l would be far from recommending brutal cruelty; our 
fyitem ought to be tempered with juftice and mercy ; and at the 
fame time that we attack them in the way in which they are moft 
vulnerable, we ought to fee that our caufe is juft—and even on fuppo- 
fing it jult, our feverity fhould extend no further than bare neceflity ; 
we jhould convince them, that their cruelty, and not our infatiable thirk 
for dominion or territory, isthe occafion of the war—that we wifh to 
live in peace with them, and to pay them honeftly for what we defire 
of theirs, and fupply them on reafonable terms with the goods which 
they {tand in need of, and receive from us, 

To throw light on a fabject, on which the public mind is at prefent 
much engaged, is my fole intention. If the hints here thrown out, 
with a plaianefs and candour becoming a citizen of the united ftates, 
have any influence in leading to public meafures, which may prove 
le(s expenfive of blood and treafure, more fafe for the frontiers, and 
wore honorable for the united {tates, my defign will be fully anfwered. 

M, 
————$ FE EEELSE EEE te od Ey — 


INDIAN SOBRIET Y. 
(From Bartram’s Travels.) 


HE Mufcogulges, (or Creeks) with their confederates, the Chac- 
taws, Chicalaws, and perhaps the Cherokees, eminently deferve 
the encomium of all nations, for their wifdom and virtue in refifting 
and even repelling the greate(t, and even the common enemy of man- 
kind, at leaft of molt of the European nations, | mean {pirituous liquors, 
The firft and molt cogent article in all their treaties with the white 
people, is that there fhall not be any kind of fpirituous liquors fold or 
brought into theirtowns; and the traders are allowed but two kegs 
(five gallons each) which is fuppofed to be fufficient for a eompany, 
to ferve them on the road, and if any of this remains on their ap- 
proaching the towns, they mutt fpill it on the ground, or fecrete it on 
the road, for it muft not come into the town. 

On my journey from Mobile to the Nation, juft after we had 
pafled the junction of the Penfacola road with our path, two young 
traders overtook us on their way tothe Nation. We enquired what 
news ? They informed us that they were running abeut forty kegs 
of Jamacia fpirits (which by dafhing would have made at leaft eighty 
kegs) to the Nation; and after having left the town three or four 
days, they were furprifed on the road in the evening, juft after they 
had come to camp, by a party of Creeks, who, difcovering their fpe- 
cies of merchandize, forthwith firuck their tomahawks into every 
keg, giving the liquor to the thirlly fand, not tafting a drop of it 
themfelves, and they had enough todo to keep the tomahawks from 
their own skulls. 
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On Equality of Suecefion. 4 


Sp £rcH intended to have been {poken by M. MIRABEAU, 
in the national affembly of France ; on EQUALITY of 
SUCCESSION. 


(Concluded from our lafi—page 398.) 


HERE are no firft-borns, none patticularly privileged, in the 
family of the nation ; there fhould not be any inthe little fa- 
milies that compofe it. 

Do you not perceive the madnefs of thofe who, born without for- 
tune, have obtained, by fome means or other, immoderate riches ? 

Inflated by this advantage, they immediately aflume a certain refpect 
for their name ; they do not chufe that it thould defcend to their fuc- 
ceflors, unlefs accompanied by a fortune which fhall recommend it to 
confideration ; they felect an heir among their children; they deco- 
rate him, by will, with every thing that can fultain the new exiltence 
which they have given him ; and their haughty imaginations pour- 
tray, even in the tomb, a train of defcendants which are to do honour 
to their blood. Ah! let us {tifle this bud of pnavailing diltinctions ! 
let us break thefe inftruments of vanity and injuttice ! 

What applies to a bad machine, will likewile apply toa bad govern- 
ment, the defects of which are fometimes corrected by one another, 
and the movements of which fu(tain themfelves, by means of thefe 
trifling dependencies ; but fhould a part happen to break, it cannot 
be repaired unlefs the whole be taken to pieces. In our former go- 
vernment, a multitude of victims was facrificed by the barbarifm of 
feudal tenures, or by the paternal pride of decorating the firft-born, 
from whence the religious orders, the benefices, the convents, the 
places of favour, denominated the rejefed of families. Here then are 
two evils, which ferve as antidetes to one another. To-day, thanks 
to the maguanimous wifdom of this aflembly ! thefe places of refuge 
are happily fhut up; but it inuft not be the opprefled who are to re- 
claim them. If, on the one hand, the fpeculations of intereft can no 
longer foil our alters, thofe children, on the other, difowned by their 
natural parents, have no caufe to regret thofe refources which are, 
with juftice, proferibed. 

The domeftic advantages which refult from a perfe& fyftem of 
equality in families, do not form the molt powerful argument for its 
eftablifhment. The natural connexions which unite the father with 
the fon, and the fon with the father, will they not be more tightly 
drawn, when you fhall have extirpated thofe unnatural practices 
which are placed between them by a government ill directed ? 

Alas ! it is but too clear they are the fathers themfelves, who have 
made thofe teltamentary laws: but in framing them they have only 
confidered their power, and forgotten their paternity; they have 
been punifhed for their enaction, by having feen engendered in the 
hearts of their children, in lieu of thofe foft and faithful fentiments, 
thofe natural affections of love, refpect, and gratitude—motives of 
fear, and views of interell; they have been punifhed for preparing 
Jauuary, $792. 
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40 On Equality of Succefion. 


the diforders, and the misfortunes of thofe favourites of their vanity, 
as well as occafioning the lofs of their children. 1 defire to-know if 
the inequalities of fortune, which attend children of the fame father, 
are not, beforehand, a fource of jealoufy, of difunion, and of domettic 
indifference and hate; and, if thefe woful and natural effects are 
not often continued in fociety, and in fuch a manner as to divide for 
ever the branches of the great family ? For you know that the happi- 
nefs of a fociety is compoted, in a great degree, of private affections ; 
it is upon the hearths of domettic confidence, that are formed the ha- 
bits and the fentiments of public felicity. Ah ! whata fruitful fource 
of quarrels, of diiliculties, and of law-fuits, would be dried up by 
means fo natural and fimple ! 

The tribunals do but echotoo much with litigations, originating 
from the ob{curity of the laws, from the fhock of euftom, and from the 
uncertainty of right amorgtit the different clafles of citizens: it is 
ftill worfe, when difcord drags families before a judge: the refent- 
ment is then more lively, the difficulties more infuperable, in propor- 
tion as the ties of blood become more tight ; fociety is torn to pieces 
by their violence ; the fcandal combines itfelf with-ruin. 

Yet more ; I believe that the education of a family helps to regu- 
late itfelf, in what regards the fortunes of children, in the participa- 
tion of domeftic effects : the inequality of this partition calls upon the 

aternal affection, and not only upon tenderneifs, but featiment. But 
whilft the privileged foa, who, ina more particular manner, contti- 
tutes the hopes and pride of his parents, receives a more liberal edu- 
cation, he, on his part, convinced that his fortune is made in the 
world, thinks it of lefs confequence to 4¢ than to appear to be ; to ren- 
der himfelf ufeful, than to depend on the advantages that have been 
givenhim. As to the reft of the family, devoted, in fome meafure, to 
obfcurity, their education part.kes of the deftiny that attends them. 


It is thus that every thing feems to be odt of nature, that every thing © 


becomes corrupt, under the influence of bad laws. 


Society has, without doubt, aright to demand of thelegiflators, 
that they do not any more deprive it of thofe uteful members which 
the teftamentary laws have deprived them of, even unto the prefent 
day. 

Wherefore, will the fay, to them, would you give up to idlenefs 
and diforder, terms which too frequently admit of the fame interpre- 
tation, thofe heads of families, who believe themfelves, ou account of 
their fortune, only made for their pleafure ! Why, to favour a mar- 
riage which only flatters vain pride, would you hinder others who 
might become fortunate ? Why would you condemn to celibacy fo 
many children of the fame family, by fuifering an individual of that 
family to fwallow up what would fupport the re(t? Why, above all, 
fhould thofe tender and fenfible maidens, the homage of refpect and 
fervice paid to whom bas contributed, in an efpecial manner, to the 
happinefs of their relations, become the firlt viétims of predilection, on- 
ly dictated by pride and prejudice ? Why fhould not they, on the con- 
trary, give tile to a polterity, which would recompenfe their tender- 
nefs by the fame attachments and the fame cares? Yes,an equality in 
the participation of domeltic fortune is connected with the means of 
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encouraging marriages, of encreafing population, arid keeping alive 
that general equality, which is, at the fame time, one of the principles 
and points of view of your moit excellent conffitution. 

If you were to be told that nature is a powerful protec. 
trefs, which will fufficiently combat in the bofom of a father, his 
Pnjuftice, his cruelty, his partiality towards his children: | will an- 
fwer, by the fatal perverfion of which that weaknefs of nature is faf- 
ceptible ; I will anfwer, by exat nples that are not lefs ftriking than 
numerous ; and I will add, that it is not confilftent with the lawa to 
favour pafli ons, ~ es h the influence is fo extenfive; that it is not 
the province of laws to make the prejudices, the caprice, and the in- 
juttice, of a man peer ail, at the very time in which he is no more, 
over the interefts of the prefent generation, and of thofe that are to 
come. 

Sut what ! fhall not a fon, who is wife and refpectful towards his 
father, be diftingeithed in his will from one that is undutiful ? What! 
fhall that which a fon fhall have diffipated by idle expenfes, be divi- 
ded by a parent between his other childr en, and fhall he ¢hus re-eftab- 
lifh an equilibrium | ? 

Let us not make too common that fophifm, whic h fuppofes, in a re- 
novation of things, that all the vices proc eed from an ancient govern- 
ment, and which would make us believe that in all cafes, in a {tate of 
vigour and of health, that the fame preventives are to be ufed as ina 
ftate of ficknefs and debility ? Incre: ting the beft laws, inin {tituting an 
education truly rational, in eftablifhing every where ar nequ wy , in ren- 
dering the pub lic eftimation neceflary, what do we not effect towards 
the introduction of aby manners, and towards inf fufing a ‘proper talte 
into the rifing generation ? 

Every thingis united in the civillaw. If we obferve th: at the youth 
corrupt themielves, it is becaufe the fource of corruption is left open. 
Is not the eldeft fon always the one who is the firft corrupted ? And 
this he would avoid, were not the brilliant profpect of a large for- 
tune to dazzle his eyes: but the p rofpect, however flattering, too 
foon invites deceitful friends ; it provokes the offers of avaricious fe- 
ducers, and of cringing mercenaries. If you eital oy mi equality in fa- 
milies, you break the net, you attac k diforder in the firft ferment that 
it excites :—to prevent an eV il, is better than to cure one. 

But it may be faid, may not ¢hey miltake the intention of the law, 
by benefits arbitrarily conferred, ae r their lives, on the object of 
their predilection ? When the law fall have done every thing to- 
wards the eftablifhing of good order, it is not to be blamed, if men 
fhall be more adroit toe lude i it, than the law willbe fufficiently ftrong 
to conitrain them: but ina free government let us flatter ourfelves 
that we fhall refpect the law, and confide in its s empire over the heart 
of man ; let us believe that a good citizen will bluth to tranfgrefs the 
laws, even in the bofom of his family ; and that he will not permit, 
during his life, thofe unjuft preferences which are inhibited after his 
death. In short, there is always a great difterence between the ftate 
of things, where the evil is permite ted, or favoured by the law, and 

where | it is committed againit the law itfelf.—Believe me, a domeftic 
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education, to become good, ought to be formed upon the moft unequi- 
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vocal principles of juftice, of gentlenefs, and of equality. The lefs the 
laws fhall accord to paternal defpotifm, the more force will there be 
left to fentiment and reafon. 

Go, and tell your fathers, that their principal empire ought to be 
enclofed in the authority of their virtues, in the wifdom of their do- 
cuments, and in the proofs ef their affection; let them perceive that 
this will henceforth be their domeftic authority ; and you will find 
that they will be more incited to make ule of thofe gentle arms, and 
to fharpen them, as it were, in order that they might become more 
fure and irrefiftable.—Thus, ferious reciprocal concerns, filial and 
fraternal love, will enrich themfelves by the lofs of domination and 
intereft ; there will then exift only one {pecies of elderthip of chil- 
dren, who will poflefs the mott valuable preterence in the inheritance of 
their fathers; namely, thofe who will gather the molt fruit from the 

ood education which they fhall have received, 

I conclude, then, by requelting the national aflembly to adopt the 
difpofitions which are the foundation of a project fubmitted to their 
confideration, that is: Firft, What for the future every inftitution of 

reciput, of reajority, of fidei-commis, by contract, and by teftament, be 
prohibited to every perfon whatever ; and with regard to thole in- 
ftitutions actually exifting, that there be meafures etlablifhed, conve- 
nient meafures, to enfure the enjoyment of thofe that have expired, 
and the abolition of thole that exilt.—Secondly, That all perfons hav- 
ing defcendants in the direct line, fhall only be allowed to difpofe, by 
will, of a certain portion of their effects : but 1 oppofe, as much as in 
my power, the idea that this portion fhall amount to a fourth part of 
the goods of the teltator, according to the project of the committee ; 
this proportion, too confiderable, being contrary to the principles 
which I have developed, and producing, in a great meafure, the vices 
of inequality, of which we ought now to exterminate the roots ; 
which it will be eafy to thew, when this article fhall fall under dif- 
cuffion, I move then, that this quota, of which the heads of families 
may be allowed to difpofe by will, be confined to a tenth part of their 
effects : it is enough for thofe who with to leave behind them fome 
teftimonies of affection, and fome tokens of gratitude ; and it is too much 
for thofe who are actuated by other fentiments. 


DOO OD PEDO DSO — 
CoMPARATIVE VIEW of the number of Maes and FE- 
MALES in the /everal diftridts of the Univ ED States, 


excepting South-Carclina, from which returns have 
not yet been made. 


(Aferibed to Dr. Witherfpoon.) 


Cee and writers on fociety in general,as well as meral wri- 

ters, have long believed, and rea{oned from it as a fact, that of 
the human race there are more males born into the world, than fe- 
males. Some have faid, the proportion is as 13 tor2. This has al- 
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: 
ways been confidered as a fill proof, that polygamy i$ cortfary to 


natural law. The finall fuperiority of males, has alfo general 'y been 
confidered as a wile appointment of Provi ides ice, to balance the def- 
truction of males in war, or by occupations more dangerous to life 
than the domettic lebours of the female fex. It happened, that not 
long ago, on reading Bruce’s travels, 1 found that he ealls the fac in 
quettion, and affirms, that in Syria and kgypt, as well as Arabia and 
the eaftern parts of Africa, wh ich he vifited, there isa great plurality 
of females, and even confiders this as fome excufe for the practice of 
pol} ‘gamy in thofe countries. I bad in my life met with fo many mif- 
takes in the mo‘ able and judicious travellers arifing from local or 
accidental circumitances, and their unacquaintednefs with the modes 
and habits of life in the countries where they make their remarks, 
that I did not immediately embrace his opinions : However, happen- 
ing foon after to fee the cenfus of the united ftates, in which the males 

and females are accurately dillinguifhed, I thought it an excellent 
opportunity of trying how the matter ftands in this extenfive coun- 
try. The refult is to be feen in the table hereto annexed, in which it 
will be found, that there is a plurality of males in every {tate except 
three. Perhaps it may be proper to omar that this matter has 
been {tated to many ge ntlemen of learnin, y and obfervation, and that 
they were generally aiked, after being told that three of the u: ited 
{tates only had a majority of females, whether they fu PP woled thofe 
three were in the northern or fouthern q' jarter. By much the great- 
eft number fuppofed that they were to the fouthw ard; but it appears 
that they are, Maflachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, and Connecticut. it re- 
mained, then, to fee whether this remarkable diiference in thofe ftates 
could be accounted for. Some fuppofed, that the number of feafar- 
ing men in thofe ftates might account for it; but confidering that all 
thofe who were from home, and not know n to be dead, were included 
in the cenfus, this feemed wholly infufficient. It was then obferved, 
that the great migrations from thofe three {tates might potlibly be the 
reafon of the difference, as in migrations more males go out than fe- 
males, efpecially at firft, and thefe all young perfons, or of midcle 
age. That this is indeed the true reafon, feems fufficiently proved 
by the following remarks on the table itfelf, 

1. New-Hampfhire, from which alfo many migrations take place 
though it has by the cenfus a fuperiority of males, yet it is very fmall 
compared to the other f{tates. * 

2. It is well known that very large migrations have taken place of 
late years, from the New- Engl: ind {tates, in general, to the northern 
and weftern parts of New- York; and it appears, plainly, that the 
fuperi iority of males in the ftate of New-York, is greater, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, than in Pennfylvania or Virginia, and indeed than 
in any other ftate, except two, which fhall be immediately men- 
tioned. ; 

By far the greateft fuperiority of males, in proportion to the 
enw is in Vermont and Kentucky, to which there have been the 
greatelt and moft recent migrations ; the firft of them hai ing nearly 
10 males to 9 females, and the other a little more. ; 
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Froin the whole it appears, that the ventas of the united ftates has 
affordad a {trong confirmation of the old epinion upon this partef na- 
tural haltory. 


T ABL E. 
Districts. Matss. Faemargs.| DirFergnce. 


above 16\under 16| total. males. | females. 


N. Hampfhire | 36,086 34,851] 70.937] 70,160 777 
Maine 24,384 24,748) 49,132] 46,870} 2,262 





Maffachufetts 95,458, 87,289) 182,742) 190,582 7,840 
Rhode-Ifland | 16,019| 15,799} 31,811] 32,652 834 
Connefticut 60,523! 54,403 114,926) 117,448 2,522 
New-York 85,700 78,122)163,822 152,520} 11,302 


New- Fer fey 45,251] 41,416| 86,667) 82,487) 4,180 
Pennfploania \10,783| 196,948) 217,736) 206,363 | 11,373 








D-laware 11,783} 12,343] 23,926] 22,384 1,542 
Maryland §5,915| 51,839) 107,254) 101,395} 5,859 
Virginia 110,936/ 116,155] 227,071} 215,046 | 12,025 
Kentucky 15,154] 17,057} 32,211} 28,922] 3,289 
North-Carolina | 69,9881 77,506|147,494, 140,710] 6,784 
Georgia 13,103] 14,044] 27,147) 25,739 1,408 
Vermont 22,435] 22,328) 44,763] 40,505! 4,258 








$999 S$-OO OOOO — 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
History of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
(Continued from our laflmmpage 389.) 


ENERAL BURGOYNE’s troops were, immediately after 

their furrender, marched to the vicinity of Bofton, and quarter- 
ed in the barracks on Winter and Profpect hills. The difliculty of 
providing, all at once, for the accommodation of fo many oflicers 
and men, in fuch a convenient and comfortable manner as, from the 
terms of the convention, they had reafon to expect, with the 
general unwillingnefs of the people to oblige them, eccafioned much 
diflatisfaction among the eaptured troops. The officers remonftrat- 
ed to general Burgoyne, that fix or feven of them, without refpect to 
rank, were crowded together in one room, contrary to one of the 
articles of the convention. This account general Burgoyne for- 
warded to general Gates, adding “ the public faith is broken.”” This 
Jetter was laid before congrefs, and corroborated an apprehenfion, 
which had been vreviouily entertained, that the captured troops, on 
their embarkation, inftead of proceeding to Europe, would join the 
Britifh in New-Yerk, or fome other American fea port in their pof- 
fellion, alleging, as a juftification of their conduct, that the conven- 
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tion, having been firft broken by the Americans, was no longer bind- 
ing upen them. Congrefs therefore pafled a refolve, from which they 
never receded, “ That the embarkation of lieutenant-general Bur- 
goyne, and the troops under his command, be poftpdned, till a dif- 
tinct and explicit ratification of the convention of Saratoga be pro- 
perly notified by the court of Great-Britaia to congrefs.”’ The con- 
duct of congreis, on this occafion, was feverely animadverted on by 
the Britifh, as being a fhameful evafion, if not an open violation, of 
the public faith. It was faid, that, uot fatisfied with the terms of 
the convention, their object was, to find fome pretext to palliate fuch 
adelay in the fulfilment of it as might render it altogether nugato- 
‘ry ; and that, knowing Burgoyne’s troops would fupply the place of 
an equal number in the Britith European garrifons, and thus enable 
government to fend out larger reinfo1 cements to America, they were 
determined, at all events, to prevent their embarkation. And, in- 
deed, it mult be confefled, that this was not a very exaggerated or 
forced conftruction of the refolutions of congrefs, re{pecting fome 
trifling articles that had not been delivered up by the Britith foldiers, 
Thefe were far beneath their notice, and their refolves refpecting 
them evinced a captious difpofition. According te the Britith, they 
only withed to evade the terms of the convention, without incurring 
the eharge of a direct vivlation of public, faith. Congrefs alleged, 
upon the other hand, that having reafon to fufpect an intended vio- 
lation of the convention by general Burgoyne, it wasa duty which 
they owed to their conflituents, to infilt upon an authentic ratificae 
tion of it, by national authority, before they fuffered the captured 
troops to depart ; that this fufpenfion ought not to be confidered as 
an abrogation of the convention, but merely as a prudent and nece(= 
fary delay, on their part, till they obtained fatisfactory fecurity for 
its obfervance on that of the en my. But, without pretending 
to decide upon the fecret motives of congrefs, if any fuch they had, it 
is certain that the defired ratification, had Great Britain been fo dif- 
pofed, might have been obtained in atew months ; and that congrefs 
uniformly declared themfelves willing to carry the convention into 
full effect, whenever this ratification fhould take place. 


A 
“» 


The intelligence of the fate of Burgoyne was no lefs grievous than 
unexpected in Great-Britain. The confidence with which the expe- 
dition was undertaken had been heightened by the news of the fuc- 
cefs which at firft attended his arms; and this contributed not a lit- 
tle to render his misfortune a fubje& of extraordinary depreflion and 
regret. Such a mournful and unexpected cataltrophe thewed the fol- 
ly of planning diftant expeditions, and projecting remote conquetts, 
The oppolicion to minifterial meafures, both in and out of parliament, 
gathered new {trength from this reeent proof of infatuation, in blind- 
ly perfevering in the profecution of a war, no lefs ruinous than ir 
was difgraceful. The principle and policy of the war were more 
loudly condemned than ever. The embarraflinents of the minifter 
were now become fo great as to be fcarcely furmountable ; even his 
ufual confidence in a majority of both houafes of parliament feemed to 
defert him ; aflailed on all hands by the combined powers of wit and 
eloquence, alternately dilplayed in declamation aad argument, in ri- 
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dicule and reproach, he was ftruck, for fome time, with difmay. Thus 
goaded on every fide, his fituation was much more diftrefling than at 
any preceding period of the war. but although his influence in par- 
liament had re%eived a fhock, it appeared, in the courfe of the feflion, 
that he was {till fupported by a decided majority. This enabled him 
to profecute the war with a powerful force ; though by no means 
fuch as might have been obtained, had an union of fentimments prevail- 
ed in the councils of the nation. To the Americans, the capture of 
Burgoyne was an event of high importance, It banifhed defpondency ; 
it confirmed the wavering; it animated the exertions, and enlivered 
the hopes, of every citizen. The American union was now more clofe. 
ly cemented, and the effects of perlevering firmnefs were more clear- 
ly perceived, than at any preceding period of the contett. But thefe 
were pot all the advantages that refulted to the Americans from the 
capture of Burgoyne. Several powers of Europe, that till that time 
had been only {pectators of the war, foon after catered into an alliance 
with America, and took an active part in the contelt. ‘The treaty 
with France was the firft; and, as this was an event of great im- 
portance, the circumftances which led to it merit particular attention, 

It nas long been the policy of nations to endeavour, cach to raife 
herfelf by the depreilion of her neighbours ; and whenever a nation 
has rifen to eminence in power and opulence, it has been the invaria- 
ble practice of her neighbours to endeavour to reduce her to a level 
with themfelves. It is furprifing that a knowledge of this has not 
deterred the powers of Europe from engaging in wars, for the fole 
purpofe of conqueft or aggrandizement. Experience ought long 
fince to have taught each of them, that neighbouring nations would 
not fulfer her to rife to fueh a pitch of greatnefs and power as might 
enabie her to extend her conqueits, till they alfo fhould feel the ef- 
fecrs of her domineering ambition—Keepingthefe preliminary obfer- 
vations in view, it will be no diflicult matter to develope the real mo- 
tives of France, and other European powers, in forming alliances 
with America. ‘They were, undoubtedly, founded in {eli-interett ; 
for it is not common with nations, however frequently it may be the 
cafe with individuals, to be influenced either by generous fympathy 
or difinterefted friendship. 

‘Lo the diiferent powers of Europe, but particularly to France, 
Great-Hritain had long been an object both of terror and of envy. She 
had rifen to an alarming degree of power; and that pride and info- 
lence which produced the American war, had rendered her an object 
univerfally difgufting. She had long tyrannifed over other nations, 
aid demanded, as a matter of right, that their fhips fhould flrike 
their fails to her, as miftrefs of the ocean. The veflels of foreign 
powers had, for fome time paft, been fubjected to fearches and inter- 
ruptions, when {leering towards America, ina manner that mult have 
been extremely mortifying to independent nations ; the pretext for 
the!e indignities was, to prevent the rebellious colonies, as they were 
called, trom being furnifhed with fapplies. France had not forgot- 
ten the lofs of her American pofleffions, by the peace of 1763, nor 
the capture of many thoufands of her failors in 1755, antecedent to 
a declaration of war. She beheld, with a jealous eye, the rapid in- 
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ereafe of the naval power of Great Britain, and her vaft refources at 
home as Well as abroad. The great nurfery of this naval power was, 
an exclafive commerce with her colonies, which were continually in- 
creafing in wealth and numbers. To deprefs an ancient and formid- 
able rival, by depriving her of the colonies, and deftroying, as far 
as poffible, her commercial monopolies, was an object of the utmoft 
importance to Yrance; and never was there a more favourable op. 
portunity of effecting it than the prefent. As it was the intereft of 
America to apply to France for affiftance; fo it was equally the in- 
tereft of France to comply with her requeft. 

Previoufly to the commencement of actual hoftilities, while Great- 
Britain was prepaying to reduce the colonies to obedience by force, 
fhe not only prohibited the exportation of arms herfelf, bat folicit- 
ed the commercial powers of Eurepe to adopt fimilar prohibitions. 
To frattrate this deep-laid {cheme, congrefs, befides recommending 
the domeftic manutacture of materials for military ftores, invefted a 
fecret committee with powers to procure arms and ammnnition, and 
alfo employed agents in foreign countries, for the fame purpofe. 
Early in 1776, Silas Deane failed for France, as a political and com- 
mercial agent to that kingdom, with inftructions to folicit its friend- 


fhip, and to procure military flores. He foon obtained a fupply of 
arms, ammunition, and foldiers cloathing, fufficrent to lade three vef- 
fels. What ageticy the government of France had in furnifhing 
thefe fupplies has never been fatisfactorily afcertained. Certain it 
is, however, that both the government aad individuals of that coun- 
try, were, from the beginning, defirous to befriend the Americans. 

Towards the latter end of September 1776, congrefs agreed upon 
the plan of a treaty to be propofed to the court of France ; and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jefferfon, were chofen 
commiffioners, for the purpofe of foliciting its acceptance. The lat- 
ter declining to ferve, Arthur Lee, who was then in London, was 
elected in his room. Dr. Franklin’s character, as a philofopher, 
politician, and patriot, ftood high in France, where, upon his arri- 
val, in the middle of December, he was univerfally carefled. It was 
a new thing to behold a venerable character, in the feventy-firft year 
of his age, undertaking a long and perilous voyage to folicit aid for 
his injured country. The reception he met with was a favourable 
omen, that the commiflioners would be able to acc omplith the object 
of their miffion. On the 28th of December, they had a private au- 
dience with count de Vergennes, the French minifter for foreign af- 
fairs ; and although many obftacles appeared to oppofe any immedi- 
ate treaty, they were at leaft aflured of good wifhes, and were encou- 
raged to hope that their application would be finally fuccefsful. 

fount de Vergennes was a man of exten{ive political knowledge. 
He well knew the advantages which France would enjoy, from the 
emancipation of America; but he was not without his fears, that 
the difpate between the mother country and the colonies would ter- 
minate in a reconciliation. While, therefore, he was cautious, on 
the one hand, not to difcourage the Americans by a diftant referve, he 
was equally cautious, on the other, not to alarm the rulers of Great- 
Britain, by an open reception, or legal countenance, of the Ameri- 
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ean deputies, left they fhould be difpofed to bring about a compro-. 
mife with their colonies. A middle courfe was therefore purfued. 
While government apparently prohibited, threatened, and even pun- 
ifhed the Americans ; private perfons encouraged, fupplied, and fup- 
ported them.—American privateers were both fitted out in the ports 
of France, and carried their prizes into them ; and although they 
could not be condemned in the courts of France, nor publicly fold, 
means were neverthelefs found to convert them into money. The 
commanders of thefe vefflels, though fometimes punifhed by authori- 
ty, to fatisfy Great-Pritain, were almoft univerfally countenanced, 
and even carefled in the French ports. 

In the mean time, the American commiflioners were urging the 
minifters of France to accept the treaty propofed by congrefs. They 
received continual afiurances of good wifhes, but were, from time to 
time, informed that a tranfaction of fo much importance, and involv- 
ing fuch ferious confequences, required further confideration. In 
this doubtful firuation did matters remain, from December 1776 till 
December 1777, when the news of the capture of Burgoyne put an 
end to the temporiling policy of France. She was now convinced 
that the oppofition of the Americans to Great-Britain was not the 
work of a few factious leaders, but of the great body of the people, 


. who were ferioufly embarked in the centeft, from principle, who 


feemed determined to perfevere, and had a fair profpect of being fi- 
nally fuccefsful. The Americans were now become refpedtable in 
the eyes of foreign nations ; and having evinced their ability to help 
themfelves, they tound it lefs difficult to obtain affiltance from others. 
From this time, the conduct of France became decifive, and accord- 
ingly, on the 16th of December 1777, the American commiflioners 
were informed, by M. Gerard, one of the fecretaries of the king’s 
council of ftate, that his court had refolved to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the united ftates, and to conclude a treaty with them. 
He added, ‘* That in the treaty no advantage would be taken of their 
fituation to obtain terms which, otherwife, it would not be conveni- 
ent forthem toagreeto. That his Moft Chriftian Majelty defired 
the treaty once made fhould be durable, and their amity to fubfift for 
ever, which could not be expected, if each nation did not find an in- 
tere{t in its continuance, as well as in its commencement. It was 
therefore intended that the terms of the treaty fhould be fuch as the 
new formed {tates would be willing to agree to if they had been long 
fince eftablithed, and in the fulnefs of ftrength and power; and fuch 
as they fhould approve of when that time fhould come. That his 
Mott Chriftian Majefty was fixed in his determination not only to ac- 
knowledge, but to fupport, their independence. That in doing this 
he might probably foon be engaged in a war, yet he fhould not ex- 
pect any compeniation from the united {tates on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he acted wholly for their fakes, fince befides 
his real good will to them, it was manifeftly the intereft of France, 
that the power of England fhould be diminithed, by the feparation 
of the colonies from its government. The only condition he fhouid 
require aad rely on would be, that the united {lates im no peace to be 
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made, fhould give up their independence, and return to the obedience 
of the British government. 

Accordingly, on the 6th of February 1778, treaties of amity and 
commerce, and of alliance, were conluded between France and Ame- 
rica, on terms of the moft perfect equality and mutual advantage. 
By the treaty of alliance, Louis XVi became the guarantee of the 
fovereignty, independence, and commerce of the united ftates. 
Throughout the whole of this bufinefs, the French miniftry appear 
to have been guided by a wife regard | to national intereft ; and, by 
avowing this to be their leading motive, they furnifhed fuch a proof 
of manly candour as begat confidence in their inte; grity , in the minds ef 
the Americans. The terms of reciprocity on which France contract- 
ed with the united fates, were equally confiitent with fouad policy 
andtrue magnanimity. As there was nothing exclufive in the trea- 
ty, Great-Britain, if the were difpofed to put an end to the war, 
might be permitted to enjoy the fame commercial advantages that 
France had ftipulated for herfelf. ‘This judicious meafure made the 
eftablifhment of American independence a common caufe with all the 
commercial powers of Europe ; for, in that cafe, a great and valua- 
ble trade which had formerly been monopolifed by Great Britain, 
would be laid open, on equal terms, to all the world. 

In the beginning of May, Mr. Simeon Deane, brother of Si- 
las Deane bfg. arrived exprefs from Paris, in a Srigats of 28 
guns, fitted out for the purpofe, bringing with him fund y important 
difpatches. Among thefe were the treaties lately conch aded. which 
were immediately ratified by congrefs.—It is impoflible to defcribe 
the mingled tranfports of gratitude and joy that appeared in every 
part of the united ftates, upon the welcome tidings of the alliance 
with France. The people were perfectly in raptures. The feveral 
brigades of the army were aflembled, by order of the commander in 
chief. Their chaplains offered up public thanks to the {upreme dif- 
pofer of all events, and delivered difcourfes fuitable to the occafion, 
A feu de joie was fired; and, upon a fignal given, the air refounded 
with ** Long live the king of France,’’ poured forth from the breaft 
of every fol dier i in the army. 

The Americans having faftained the formidable attacks . of Britain 
for three years, without foreign aid, and having reduced the northern 
army by their own exertions, prefumed that the enemy would not 
continue the unequal centelt with the combined force of France and 
America, Over-rating their own importance, and not reflecting 
vpon the refources of their adverfaries, they were tempted to in- 
dulge a dangerous confidence. That they might not be lulled into 
a fatal fecurity, congrefs addrefled them in a mott anymated manner. 
After recapitulating the occurrences of the three pré€ceding years, 
they proceede d thus—“ You have {till to expect one fevere conflict. 
Your for eign alliances, though they fecure your ing@épendence, can- 
not fecure your country from defolation, your habitations from -plun- 
der, your wives from infult or violation,nor your children from bute he 
ery. Foiled in the principal defign, you mutt expect to feel thé tage 
ot iteppotated ambition, Arife then !—to your tents !—and gird 
you for battle !”’ 
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20 On Simplicity. 


While the minifters of Great-Britain were indulging themfelves 
with the flattering expectation of a permanent peace in Europe, and 
were holding out ‘this idea to the nation, they were no lefs altonith- 
ed than exafperated, on hearing of the alliance between France and 
America. -This event, though often foretold, had been always difbe- 
lieved. Their zeal to reduce the colonies to fubmiffion rendered 
them blind to danger, from every other quarter, ‘They fancied that 
becaufe France and Spain had colonies of their own, they would be 
deterred from aiding or abetting the revolted Britith colonies, left 
this precedent fhould operate againft themfelyes at a future day. 
They did not reflect, that with nations, as well as individuals, great 
and immediate advantages are more powerful motives to action, than 
evils of a trifling nature ; and that thefe appear ftill more trivial, 
when, as in the prefent inftance, they are both diftant and uncertain. 
—How far tliis interference of the court ef France was confiflent 
with the law of nations, itis not the province of hiftory to decide. 
Meafures of this kind are not determined by abftract reafoning. The 
French miniftry, however, alledged in defence of their condua, that 
they had found the late colonies of Great-Britain in actual poileflion 
of indepeudence, and in the full exercife of the prerogatives of fove- 
reignty; that nations ought to be treated wiih, agreeably to the 
pelitical character in which they appear, without inveltigating the 
manner in which this was acquired; and that finding the Americans 
independent in fact, they were bound to fuppofe them fo ef right, and 
had the fame liberty to make treaties with them as with any other 
fovereign power. They added, that Great-Britain had fet them the 
example a few years*before, when fhe fupported the Coaficans in op- 
pofition to France, and that they had befides many well-founded 
complaints againft the Britith, whofe armed veflels had, for fome 
time palt, harafled their commerce, under the pretext of preventing 
an illicit trade with the revolted colonies. 

[ To be continued, } 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


An Essay on SIMPLICITY, generally confidered. 


qnsnoeis Si quedvis fimplex et unum. Horace. 


IMITATED. 


Let true implicity impart 
Aid to the hand, the head, and heart, 


N difcuffing this fubject, it is not my intention minutely to enter 

into an invefligation of every particular which might confirm the 
truth expreiled in the motto | have chofen. Is will be fufficient to 
draw the great outlines of fimplicity. The good fenfe of the read- 
er will beftow that colouring on the pi@ure, which will render it 
pleafing to the imagination, and inftruétive to the mind. 
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On Simplicity. 


lf, as far a9 our knowledge extends, we fu vey that fyftem of 
which our globe is a part, we mutt adore the wiidom a omnipotence 
of the creator, who, throughout his works, has united grande ir and 
fimplicity. The fun continues to obey the or iginal plan; the p ola- 
nets are obfervant of order ; and every flar in the firmament is o- 
bedient to the eftablithed laws of regularity. If thus that fyftem, 
which it is allowed us to examine, is found to be governed with the 
truelt exactitude, furely we mult conclude, that other fyftems, (for 
fuch are conceived by philofophy) of which we have no adequate 1- 
deas, are equally the objects of unerring delign and omnifcience. 

That order, which is obferved by the planets and ftars, is difco- 
verable throughout our globe. A ind here let it net be fuppoted, that 
lattend to the minutie of nature. It is fufficient, that uniformity 
can be proved to prevail, and that the delegated fuperintendent of 
the feafons yields or reftrains his influence conformably to the divine 
will. How elegantly and fublimely has it been faid, that men do 
not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thiltles! From the 
towering oak to the creeping ivy, every tree and plant are true to 
nature, and continue to aniwer she purpofes for which they were de- 
figned. Tempefts, which {pread occational horrors over land and 
ocean, promote the good of the univerfe, whilf earthquakes and vol- 
canoes are doubtlefs permitted for purpofes beueticiai to man, and to 
the general harmony of creation. Had the natives of Europe been 
deterred from the dangers and calamities incident to long voyages, 
the faireft portion of the earth would yet have been inhabited by fa- 
vages alone. ‘This obfervation will be found*to coincide with the 
general tenor of my argument, when it is recaileéted, that this 
great difcovery and its canfe yuent be nefit s were eifected by the means 
of that production of nature, the load-ftone, or magnet. ‘Thus by 
fimplicity the operations of art were encouraged; and every im- 
provement in {cience may be afcribed to the fame caufe. 

If we attempt to exa) nine the human mind, we fhall find, that ic is 
unif ormly ‘adehiad to refined fim} plicity. He who attempts, as an 

orator, a writer, ora Salant to lead or govern a nation, mutt ad- 

here to confiltency of plan. Argument is imply reafon, deriving af- 
filtance from perfpicuity and arrangement. Without its aid elo- 
quence becomes either difgufting noile, or deviates into fallacious 
fophiltry. 

Let us animadvert on the effects of elegant fimplicity with refpe 


to beauty, converiation, and conduct. the perion, whom [| mean 
in fume degree to defcribe, as poilefled of thofe qualifications, is Se- 
phia. Her every word and action are under the ayer of this 
(let me fo call it) virtue. She is not unacquainted with art, but the 
de(pilés the practice of it ; and has made more real conque(ts by her 
native charms, regulated by talte and propriety, than art and alte 

tation, taken together, are = ible of effecting. With an inflexible 
adherence to truth, fhe is polire ; and happily unites diferetion with 


cheerfulne(s. In fhort, I propofe her as an example of that laudable 
and captivating fimplicity. 
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Which to be lov’d neccs oniv to be feen. 

















































































































































































































Filial Affection of a young Bear. 
Firiat AFFECTION of @ younp BEAR. 


(From the Introduction to Bartram’s Travels.) 


I AM fenfible that the general opinion of philofophers has diftin- 
guithed the moral fyftem of the brute creature from that of man- 
kind, by an epithet which implies a mere mechanical impulfe, which 
leads and impels them to neceflary actions, without any premeditat- 
ed defign or contrivance ; this we term initinét, which faculty we 
fuppofe to be inferior to reafon in man. 

iheir parental and lilial affections feem to be as ardent, their fen- 
fibility avd attachment as active and faithful, as thofe obferved to 
be in human nature. 

When travelling on the ealt coaft of the ifthmus of Florida, afcend- 
ing the fouth Mutfquitue river, in a canoe, we obferved numbers of 
deer and bears, near the banks. My hunter, who was anexcellent 
markiman, faid that he would jhoot one of them, for the fake of the 
fkin and oil, for we had plenty and variety of previfions in our bark. 
We accordingly, on fight of two of them, planned our approaches, 
as artfully as poflible ; finding ourSlves near enough, the hunter fir- 
ed, and laid the largeft dead on the fpot, where the ttood, when pre- 
featly the other, not feeining the leaft moved, at the report of our 
piece, approached the dead body, finelled and pawed ‘t, and appear. 
ing in agony, fell to weeping and looking upwards, then towards us, 
and cried out like achild. Whiift our boat approached very near, 
the hunter was loading his rifle in order to fhoot the furvivor, which 
was a young cub, and the {lain fuppofed to be the dam; the continu- 
al cries of this alilicted child, bereft of its parent, affected me very 
fenibly. I was moved with compafiion, and charged mytelf as if ac- 
ceflary to what now appeared to be a cruel murder, and endeavoured 
to prevail on the hunter to fave its life, but to no effect ! for by ha- 
bit he had become infenfible to compaflion towards the brute crea- 
tion. Being now within a few yards of the harmlefs devoted victim, 
he fired, and laid it dead, upon the body of the dam. 
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Jo flop HEMORRHAGES. 


[From the Italian Mercury.) 


Ens la Pira, Sicilians, have found the fuor altalite be an 


etlicacious remedy for hemorrhages, from any part of the bo- 
’ 
ay. 


—OSSOSSOO-O-0— 


ON DROPS YY. 


[From the fame.] 
tp whee Cirillo, of Naples, has performed cures on many drop- 
fical patients, with the fimple decoction of the /o/anum officinale. 
He obferves, that this decoction increafes the difcharge of water, 
without caufing any irritation or inflammation, as the greater part 
ef bitter and alkaline diureticks ufually do. 
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Expedition as rainft Loui fbot 4 oh i 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


SIR, 

IN the Britith accounts of the celebrated expedition againft Louif- 
bour gh, in the year 1745,tl e giory ac quire don that occahon has been 
chiefly alcribed to their owun ivy. The following accurate account, 
extracted trom Mr. Kelknap's elegant Hiitory ot New-! lam pthire 
fhows that that daring enterprife was planned in America, and tha 
in executing it our troops were the principal agents. By infertis 
itin your wifcellany, you will, in my opinion, afford an agree 
treat to your readers. Yours, &c. 


AMERICANUS. 


EFORE we open this romantic and hazardous fcene, it is ne- 
ceflary to give fome account of the place which was to be the 
theatre of operations. 

The harbour of Louifbourgh lies in latitude 45° 55’ ; its entrance 
is about four hundred yards wide. The anchorage is uniformly fafe, 
and fhips may run afhore on a foft muddy bottom. The depth of 
water at the entrance is from nine to twelve fathoms. ‘The harbour 
lies open to the fouth-eaft. Upona neck of land onthe fouth fide of 
the harbour was built the town, two miles anda quarter in circum- 
ference ; fortified in every acceffible part with a rampart ot fone, 
from thirty to thirty-fix feet high, and a ditch eighty feet wide. A 
{pace of about two hundred vards was left withou t a rampart, m the 
fide next to the fea ; it was enclofed yy a fimple dike and a line of 
pickets. The fea was fo fhallow in this place that it made only a 


narrow channel, inacceflible, from its numerous reefs, to any fhipping 
whatever. The fide fire from the baftions fecured this fpot from aa 
attack. There were fix ba{tions and three batteries, containing em- 
brafures for one hundred and forty-eight cannon, of which, fixty-five 
only were mounted, and {ixteen mortars. On an ifland at the en- 
trance of the harbour was planted a battery of thirty can: 

ing twenty-eight pounds fhot ; and at the bottom of thie 

directly oppolite to the entrance, was the gr: nd or royal | attery 
twenty-eight cannon, forty-two po nders, and two eighte en por 
ers. On a high cliff, oppotite to the ifland battery , ftood ; 

houfe ; and within this point, at the north-ealt part of the he arbour, 
was a careening wharf iecure from all winds, and a magazine of na- 
val ftores. 

Thete works had been twenty-five years in building ; and though 
not finifhed, had coft the crown thirty millions of livres. This place 
was fo ftrong as to be called ‘the Dunkirk of America.’ It was, 
in peace, a fafe retreat for the fhips of France bound homeward from 
the Eaft and Weft Indies ; and in war, a fource of diltrefs to the nor- 
thern Englifh Colonies; its fituation being extremely favourable for 
privateers to ruin their fiihery, and interrupt their cosfling and fo- 
reign trade ; for which reafons, the reduction of it was an object as 
defirable to them, as that of Carthage was to the Komans. 

It has been faid, that a plan of this famous enterprife » 
gefted by William Vaughan, a jon of liewtenant-g 
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of New-Hampfhire. Several other perfons have claimed the like 
merit. How tar each one’s information or advice, contributed to- 
ward forming the defign, cannot now be determined. 

Vaughan had not been at Louifburgh ; but had learned from fiflrer- 
men and others, fomething of the ftrength and fituation of the place ; 
and nothing being in his view impracticable, which he had a mind to 
accomplith, he conceived a defign to take the city by furprife 5 and 
even propofed going over the walls in the winter on the drifts of 
fnow. ‘Lhis idea ot a furprifal forcibly ftruek the mind of Shirley, 
and prevailed with him to haften his preparations, betore he could 
have any anfwer or orders from England. , 

In the beginning of January, he requefted of the members of the 
General Court, that they would lay themfelves under an oath of fe- 
crecy,to receive a propofal from him, of very great importance. 
This was the firft requeft of the kind which had ever been made toa 
legiflative body in the Colonies. They readily took the oath, and 
he communicated to them the plan which he had formed of attatk- 
ing Louifbourg. ‘The fecret was kept for fome days; till an honeft 
member, who performed the family devotion at his lodgings, inad- 
vertently difcovered it by praying for a blefling on the attempt. At 
the firft deliberation, the propofal was rejected ; but by the addrefs 
of the governor, and the invincible perfeverance of Vaughan, a peti- 
tion from the merchants concerned in the fifhery, was brought into 
Court, which revived the affair ; and it was finally carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of oxe voice, in the abfence of feveral mem- 
bers who were known to be againftit. Circular letters were imme- 
diately difpatched to all the colonies, as far as Pennfylvania, requeft- 
ing their afliftance, and an embargo on their ports. 

Phe perfon appointed to command the expedition was William Pep- 
perreil, Efq. of Kittery, colonel of a regiment of militia ; a merchant 
of unblemithed reputation and engaging manners, extenfively known 
both in Maflachafetts and New-Hampfhire, and very popular. Thefe 
qualities were abfolutely neceflary in the commander of an army of 
volunteers, his own countrymen, who were to quit their domeftic 
connexions and employments, and engage in a hazardous enterprife, 
which none of them, from the higheit to the loweft, knew how to 
conduct. Profeffional {kill and experience were entirely out of the 
queftion ; had thefe qualities been neceflary, the expedition mutt have 
been laid afide; for there was no perfon in New-togland, in thefe 
re{pects, qualified for the command. Fidelity, refolution, and popu- 
larity mult fupply the place of military taleats ; and Pepperrell was 
potledied of thefe. It was neceflary that the men fhould know and 
love their General, or they would not inlift under him. 

Before Pepperrell accepted the command, he afked the opinion of 
the famous George Whitefield, who was then itinerating and preach- 
ing in New-England. Whitefield told him, that ke did not think 
the fcheme very promifing ; that the eyes of all would be on him; 
that if it fhould not fuecceed, the widows and orphans of the flain 
would reproach him ; and if it fhould fucceed, many would regard 
him withenvy, and endeavour to eclipfe his glory; that he ought 
therefore to go with ‘a fingle eve,’ and then he would find his 
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firength proportioned to his nec« fity. Henry Sherburne, the com- 
miflary of New-Hampfhire, another of W hitefield’s friends, prefled 


him to favour the expedition and give amotto for the flag; to which, 


fome hefitation, he conlented. ‘The motto was, ‘ Wild rane 

Chriflo duce.’ This gave the exepedition the air of a crufade, 
and many of his followers iulifted. One of them, a ct aplain, carried 
on his ihoulder a hatchet, with which he intended to deftroy the 
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images in the French ¢ 
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ihere are certain latent fparks in human nature, which, by a col- 
lifion of caufes, are fometimes brought to light ; and when once ex- 


cited, their operations are not ealily controled. In undertaking any 


i 


hazardous, there is a necellity for extraordinary vigor of mind, 


gree of confidence and fortitude, which fhall raife us above 

> dread of danger, and difpofe us to run a rifque which the cold 
<ims of prudence would forbid. The people of New-England 
‘at various times fhewn fuch an enthufialtic ardor, which has 

n excited by the example of their anceltors and their own expof- 

fituation. It was never more apparent, and perhaps never more 
neceflary, than on occafion of this expedition. 

In the undertaking and profecuting of an enterprife fo novel to 
the people of New-Lngland, it is amuling to fee how many projects 
were invented ; what iriety of advice was given from all quar- 
ters, and what romantic expectations were formed by advifers and 
adventurers. Durin he tment, one of the officers was heard 
to fay with great fobriety, that he intended to carry with him three 
fhirts, one of which fhould be rufled, becaufe he expected that the 

eneral would give him the command of the city, when it fhould be 
ken. An ingenious and benevolent clergyman, prefented to the 


‘ral a plan for the incampment of the army, the opening af 

hes, and the placing of batteries before the city. To prevent 
danger to the troops trom fubterraneous mines, he propofed, that 
two confidential perfons, attended by a guard, fhould, during the 
night, approach the walls; that one fhouid with a beetle {trike the 
ground, while the oth uld Iny his ear to it, and obferve whether 
the found was hollow, and that a mark fhould be fet on all places fuf- 
pe ted. Another go ntleman, ot egu i] ingenuity, fent the general a 
model of a flying bridge, to be ufled in {caling the walls of Louif- 
bourg. It was fo ay lat twenty men could carry it on their 
fho ilders to the wall, and raife it in one min ite. The Aipparat is for 
raifing it confilted of four blocks, and two hundred fathoms of rope. 
It was to be floored with boards, w ide enough tor eight men to march 
abrealt; and to prevent danger from the enemy’s fire, it might be 
eovered with raw hides. ‘This bridge, it was faid, might be erected 
again{t any part of the wall, even where no breach had been made ; 
and it was fuppoled that a thoufand men might pafs over it in four 
minutes, 

But the moft extraordinary project of all, was Shirley's fcheme 
for taking the city by furprife, im the firft night efter the arrival of 
the troops, and before any British naval force could poflibly come te 
their afliftance. 

“ary, 1792. Db 
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It is eafy to perceive that this plan was contrived by a perfon tetal- 
ly unfkilled in the arts of navigation and of war. ‘The coaft of Cape- 
Breton was dangerous and inhofpitable, the feafon of the year rough 
and tempefluous, and the air a continual fog ; yet,a fleet of an hundred 
veflels, after failing nearly two hundred leagues (for by this plau 
they were not to ftop) muft make a certain poiut of land ‘ at a pre- 
cife hour,’ and enter an unknown bay, in an evening. The troops 
were to land inthe dark, aimidft a violert furf, on arocky fhore ; to 
march through a thicket and bog three miles, to the city, and fome 
ofthem a mile beyond it tothe royal battery. Men who had never 
been in action, were to perform fervices, which the moft experienced 
veteran would think of with dread; to pull down pickets with grap- 
ling irons, and fcale the walls of a regular fortification, with lad- 
ders which were afterward found to be too fhort by ten feet ; all in 
the {pace of twelve hours from their firlt making the land, and nine 
hours from their debarkation, This part of the plan was prudently 
concealed from the troops. 

In this expedition New-Hampfhire employed five hundred men ; 
about one eighth part of the whole land force. In thefe men, there 
was fuch an ardor for action, and fach a dread of delay, that it was 
impracticable to put them fo far out of their courfe, as to join the 
fleet at Bolton. ‘Shirley therefore altered the plan, and appointed a 
rendezvous at Canieau; where the forces of New-Hampthire arriv- 
ed, two days before the general and his other troops from Bolton. 

In his inftractions, after the moft minute detail of duty, the gene- 
ral was finally ‘ left to act upon unforefeen emergencies according te 
* his difcretion ;’ which, in the opinion of military gentlemen, is ac- 
counted the moft rational part of the whole. Such was the plan, for 
the reduction of a regularly conftruéed fortrefs, drawn by a lawyer, 
to be executed by a merchant, at the head of a body of hufbandmen 
and mechanics ; animated indeed by ardent patriotifm, but deftitute 
of profeffional fkill and experience. After they had embarked, the 
hearts of many began to fail. Some repented that they had voted 
for the expedition, or promoted it; and the moft thoughtful were in 
the greateft perplexity. 

The troops were detained at Canfeau, three wecks, waiting for 
the ice, which invironed the ifland pf Cape-Breton, to be diflolved. 
‘They were all this time within view of St. Peters, but were not dil- 
covered. Their previfions became fhort ; but they were fupplied 
by prizes taken by the cruifers. Among others, the New-Hamp- 
fhire floop took a fhip from Martinico, and retook one of the tranf- 
ports, which fhe had taken the day before. At length, to their great 
joy, commodore Warren, in the Superbe, of fixty guns, with three 
other fhips of forty guns each, arrived at Canfeau, and having held a 
confultation with the general, proceeded to cruifebefore Louifbourg. 
The general, having fent the New-Hampfhire floop, to cover a de- 
tachment which deftroyed the village of St. Peters, and f{cattered the 
inhabitants, failed with the whole fleet; but inftead of making 
Chappeau-rouge point inthe evening, the wind falling fhort, they 
made it at the dawn of the next morning; and their appearance 
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in the bay, gave the firft notice to the French, of a defign formed a- 
gaintt them. 

The intended farprifal being thus bappily fruftrated,the next thing 
after landing the troops was to invelt tie city.’ Vaughan, the ad- 
venturer from New-Hampfhire, had the rank and pay of a lieutenant 
colonel, but refufed to have a regular command. He was appointed 
one of the council of war, and was ready for any fervice which the 
general might think was fuited to his genius. He conducted the 
firft column threat igh the w oods, within fight of the chy, and faluted 
it with three cheers. He headed a detachment, confilting chiefly of 
the New-Hamphhire troops, and marched to the north-ealt part of 
the harbour, in the night; where they burned the ware-houfes, con- 
taining the naval flores, and ftaved a large quantity of wine and 
brandy. The fmoke of this fire being driven by the wind into the 
grand battery, fo terrified the French, that they abandoned it and 
retired to the city, after having {piked the guns and cut the halliards 
of the flag-(taff. The next morning, as ‘Vaughan was returning, 
with thirteen men only, he crept up the hill which overlooked the 
battery, and obfery ed, that the chimnies of the barrack were with- 
out fmoke, and the ftaif withouta flag. With a bottle of brandy, 
which he had in his pocket, (though he never drank {pirituous li- 
quors) he hired one of his party, a Cape-Cod Indian, to crawlin at 
an embrafure and open the gate. He then wrote to the general, 
thefe words, ‘ May it ple: afe your honour to be informed, that by 
‘ the grace of God, and the courage of thirteen men, I entered the 
‘royal battery, about nine o'clock, and am w aiting for a reinforce- 
‘ment, and a flag.” Before either could arrive, one of the men 
climbed up the ftaff, with a red coat in his teeth, which he faftened 
by anailto thetep. ‘This piece of triumphant vanity alarmed the 
city, and immediately an hundred men were difpatched in boats to 
re-take the battery. But Vaughan, with his {mall party, on the 
naked beach, and in the face oi a fimart fire from the city and the 
boats, kept them from landing, till the reinforcement arrived. In 
every duty of fatigue or fanguine adventure, he was always ready 
and the New- Hampthire troops, animated by the fame enthufabie 
ardor, partook of all the labours and dangers of the Giege. They 
were employed fer fourteen nights fucceflively, in drawing cannon 
from the landing place to the camp, through a m orafs ; and their 
lieutenant colonel Meflervé, bein; g a thip carpenter, conitructed fledg- 
es, on which the cannon were draw n, when it was found that their 
wheels were buried in the mire. The men, with {traps over their 
fhoulders, and finking to their knees in mud, performed labour be- 
yond the power of oxen; which labour could be done only in the 
night or in a foggy day; the place being within plain view and 
random fhot of the enemy’s walls. They were much di ap} pointed 
and cmngyra ned, when they found that thefe meritorious fervices were 
not more diftinctly ack: 1owledged in the accounts which were feng 
to England, and afterwards publithe d. 

In the unfortunate attempt on the ifland battery by four hundred 
volunteers from different regiments, the New-ltampihire troops 
were very aclive. When it was determined tocrect a battery ow 
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the light-houfe cliff; two companies of them (Mafon’s and Fer- 
nald’s) were employed in that Jaborious fervice, under cover of their 
armed floop ; and when a propofal was made for a general aflault 
by fea and land, colonel Moore, who had been an experienced fea 
commander, o! fered to goon board the Vigilant, with his whole re- 
giment, and lead the attack, if in cafe of fuccets he might be con- 
firmed in the command of the fhip ; but when this was de nied, mott 
of the men who were fit for duty, readily went on board the Prin- 
cefs Mary, to act as marines on that occafion. 

It has been faid, that ‘ this fiege was carried on in a tumultuary, 
‘random manner, refembling a Cambridge commencement. ‘Lhe 
remark is ina great meafure true. Though the bufinefs of the coun- 
cil of war was . conducted with all the formality of a legiflative af- 
fembly ; though orders were iflued by the ge neral, and rerarhs made 
by the officers at the feveral polts ; ‘yet the want of orem ic was 
too vifible in the camp. ‘Thofe who were on the {fpot, have frequent- 
ly, in my hearing, laughed at the recital of their own irregularitics, 
and exprefled their admiration when they reflected on the almo fe 
miraculous prefervation of the army from deftruétion. They indeed 
prefenteda formidable front to the enemy ; but the rear was a fcene 
of confufion and frolic. While fome were on duty at the trenches, 
others were racing, wreftling, pitching quoits, firing at marks or at 
birds, or running after thot from the enemy’s guns, for which they 
received a bounty, and the fhot were fent back to the city. The 
ground was fo unev en, and the people fo feattered, that the French 
could torm no eftimate of their numbers ; nor could the y learn from 
the prifoners, taken at the ifland battery, who on their examination, 
as if by previous agreement, reprefented the number to be vattly 
greater than it was, ‘The garrifon of Louifhourg had been fo mu- 
tinous before the fiege, that the officers could not traft the mento 
make a fortie, left they fhould defert ; had the y be en united and aét- 
ed with vigor, the camp might have been fur prifed and many of the 
people deftroy ed. 

The capture of the Vigilant, a French fixty-four oun fhip, com- 
manded by the Ma rquis de la Maifon forte, ‘and richly laden with 
military ftores for the relief of the gar: ifon, was one of the moft cap- 
ital « xploits performed by the nav y. 

T his event, with the erection of a battery on the high cliff at the 
light houfe, under the direction of lieutenant colonel Gridley, by 
which the ifland battery was much annoyed, and the preparations 
which were evidently mal ing for a general aflault, determined Du- 
chambonto furrender ; and accordin, ly, in a few days he capitulat. 
ed. 

Upon entering the fortrefs, and view ing its {trength, and the plen- 
ty and variety of its means of defence, tne flouteit hearts were ap- 
pailed, and the impracticability of cart rying it by aflault, was fully 
demon(trated. 

No fooner was the city taken, and the : irmy under fhelter, than 
the weather, which, duri ing the liege, excepting eight or nine days 
after the firft landing, had been remarka! sly dry for that climate, 
changed for the w orfe ; and, an inceflant rain of ten days fuc ceeded. 





On the flow progrefs of ufeful difcoveries. 


Had this happened before the furrender, the troops, who had 
st i , 


begun to be fickly, and had none but very thins tents, muft have 


rifhed in great numbers. 


The news of this important victory filled America with joy, 


Europe with aftonifhment. The enterpriling fpiric of New 
land gave a ferious alarm to thofe jealous fears, which had lon 
dicted the independent eof the colonies. Great pains were 
in kngland to afcribe all the glory to the navy, and leflen the 
ef the army. 
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Columbian 


YOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Lines addreff:d to an afpiring YOUNG 
Man. 


V HEN clouds o’er clouds in fullen 
fury roll, 
And tempetts threaten earth from pole to 
pole; 
When light’ning flafhes, and when thun- 
ders roar, 
Threat’ning with defolation fea and 
fhore ; 
Man from his lofty roof defence requires, 
And e’en the lion to his den retires : 
Nature a fenfe of horror has imprefs’d 
On the rough mind, as on the gentle 
‘break. 

Fierce is the fury of the raging ftorm; 

But haughty man can greater ills per- 
form : 

*Tis his (thy banners, cruel war! un- 
furl’d) 

To fpread deftruction o’er a fuflering 
world ; ~ 

*Tis his, from peace to bid diffenfion rife, 

And fruttrate all the bountics of the fkies. 

The true, hiftoric page, my friend! pe- 

rule, 

Nor fcorn the gen’rbus dictates of the 
mufe : 

See the whole world expanded to thy 
view, , 

More than the rage of Cafar could fub- 
due; 

What various ills aflidted ev'ry land, 

Where e’er ambition led his raging band! 

With double fury either tropic glows, 

And madnefs ftorms amidft Siberia’s 
{nows. 

Loft were the glerics of the cultur’d 
plain ; 

The garden bloom’d, the harveft rofe in 
vain. 

The tyrant’s breaft was known with rage 
to glow, 

And the arm’d hireling clos’d the fcene 
of woe. 

Ampbition’s torch falfe po'icy difplay'’d; 
A ruffian order’d what the crowd obey’d. 
Thefe woes conceiv d, and on thy mind 

imprefs’d, 
Say, ¢.n ambition triumph in thy breaf ? 


Parnafliad. 


The wretchthy temple,Ephefus! who fir'd, 

That meed has gain’d, which Philip's fon 
requir’d ; 

The pefts of nature and improvement 
born, 

Virtue the deeds of both reviews with 
feorn. 

Reafon the men muft evermore abhor, 
Who madly wage unneceflary war. 


Mow great the diflerence,juftice muft de- © 


mand, 
Betwixt the railing and deftroying hand! 
A fool, a madman, may that bhifs defeat, 
Which ages vainly labour’d to complete, 
From rage, ambition doft thou fill ree 
quire? 
Let reafon’s efforts quench th’ unworthy 
fire ; 
Or rather to thofe deeds apply its flame, 
Which may from wrath the human race 
reclaim. 
That element, a city which deftroys, 
The hand of toil in ufeful works employs. 
"That furnace, which has form’d the gua 
and {word, 
To life can cafe and happinefs afford. 
By emulation’s rays thus render’d 
warm, 
Thy mind to deeds of real glory form ; 
Nor think, whilft falfe ambition I reje@, 
The patriot-foldier’s worth I difrefpedt: 
Whether at Saratoga valour thines, 
Or in the defart with brave St Clair pines, 
Virtue, we own, depends not on fuccefs ; 
A truth, which, France! thy Henry 
would confefs. 
Should then thy country claim thy ace 
tive hand, 
Learn te obey, and ftudy to command ; 
The paths of valour fleadily puriue, 
With mildnefs brave, and to thy country 
true, 
See genuine eloquence its luftre thed, 
And crown with virtues wreaths the 
ftatefman’s head! 
Wiidom and valour dignify the man, 
Who tteadily has follow’d wifdom’s plan, 
A nation’s blifs he labour’d to create, 
Which long has own'd him gallant, good, 
and great. 
Be his example prefent tothy eyes, 
Tho’ to fuch heights of fame thou may’R 
not rife. 
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His great example will each thou ght re- 
fine, 

And teach thee in that humbler fphere to 
fhine, 

Which fame te genuine policy allows, 

Whilft laurels grace the honour’d patri- 
ot’s brows. 

Daily new fcenes before thee will a- 


riie 5 

Praife foothe thy ears; gold glitter to thy 
eyes. 

Gaint falfe ambition warn’d, with fcorn 
behold 

The fmile of flattery, and the glare of 
gold. 

Avarice or pride the human heart be- 
trays 

From virtue’s paths to folly s devious 
ways ; 


Thus both deteft; the worthy emulate, 
And add another pillar to the ftate ! 
E. 
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FOR THE UNiVERSAL ASYLUM. 
A Porm, add; efjed toa wery young SISTER. 


WEET are the graces of life’s morn, 
Which now thy infant cheeks adorn. 
Mild is the radiance of your eyes, 
Which foon fhall charm the gay and wife. 
Shortly thofe graces will improve, 
Kindling at once efteem and love 
And foov that radiance fhall delight, 
By fentiment made doubly bright. 
“Think not this ufeful verf defign’d 
At prefent to inftruct thy mind. 
Yet, treafur’d by parental care, 
For blifs your he 
When reafoa fhall its ai 
And in your breatt rel 
My heart anti -ipates ‘th ¢ day, 
When Clara, as fhe reads my lay, 
It’s gen’rous {cope fhali underftand, 
And praife the mufe,her blifswho plann’d. 
T ending to make he goo d and wile, 
Oft as thefe lines fhall greet her eycs, 
Will the not grant agen le tear 
To him, mild, faithful, and fincere, 
Whofe tongue no more can truth repeat; 
Whole friendly heart has ceas’d to beat. 
Thy tender mind parental care 
Shall guard from folly’s tempting f{nare; 
By bad example ne’er betrayed, 
InitruCtion fhall afford its aid, 
Scorning the meaner arts of pride, 
To honour’s goal thy Reps to guide. 
How mild the profpedts of thy yo. th, 
; ’ } . ' 
Form’'d by the glowing hand of truth: 


art it may prepare, 
i beftow, 


gion § g iow. 


Parnafiad. 


The landfcape competence difplays, 
And admonition join’d with praile. 
Reafon and te ade rnefs unite 

Te ftrew thy paths with jul dk light 
Rever’d religion {miles ferene, 

And the bicis’d fkies complete the fcene. 
Bat fhould in vain this profpect fhis 
And rage with petulance combine ; 


> 


To cloud the icene thould fo |; dare, 


W =r chiefly drefs demands thy care; 
Should reafon meet thy ridicule, 

And ( i praie the fl ppant fool, 

Soon mutt her real beauties fade, 

And worth fhallfcorn the filly maid, 

Whole youth, to fuch purfuits inclin’d 

Scorn’d the true graces of the mind. 

But ether days the mufe expects 


> 


’ 

And to bicis’d fcenes here Views directs g ; 

When all thy conduct thail applau 

Belov’d at meen efitem’d abroad. 
Prudence! how mildly dott thou fhine! 

The paths of happineis are thine 

Tot haa each folid bliis is giv’ n, 

The praife of man, the fmiles of heav’a. 

Let Clara prudence then revere, 

Scorn the coquette’s and fopling’s {neer ; 

Approve what fenfe and truth adviie, 

And fhine, at once, fair, mild, and wife. 
Sincerity thould ne’er offend ; 


Lis 


A tlatt'rer camnot prove a friend. 
With caution hear him fpceak or figh ; 
Or rather from his accents fly. 
But, {corning pride or filly fear, 
The dictates of the prudent hear. 
In fuc] locity rejoice, 
And venerate truth’s awful voice. 
Thus Clara fhall each bofom warm, 
And, like the maid, the matron charm. 
mand 
Thy watchful eye or a@ive hand, 
Economy thy care fhould claim ; 
It leads to profit ana to fame. 
The prudent woman all refpec ; 
Bur who can eftimate neglect ? 
From careleffne{s what evils flow ? 
It fprings from floth, and ends in woe, 
Attention blend ‘vith decent art, 
Nor over-act the houfe-wile’s part. 
Many a different track purtue, 
So bufy that they nothing do. 
In latte or iloth they all perform ; 
*Tis now 4 calm, and now a fturm. 
Lony as my frame with life fhall glew, 
Or reafon fhall her aid beitow, 
Clara thall claim my faithful heart, 
From friendthip which fhall ne’er depart. 


But when domeftic cares de 


In virtue’s paths then perlevere; 
Let prudence ev'ry hour endear. 
Thus all ithy various worth fhall prize, 


And view thee with afleion’s eyes. 
ai 
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a 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


A Hint to young PATRIOTS. 
HOULD the love of virtue fire ye, 
Gen’rous youths ! to me actend 5 
Tho’ the muititude admire ye, 
Ye wail icarcely find a friend. 


Tho’ the patriot’s hopes direc ye 
To that goal which worth fhould gain? 
Some will hate, whilft more fufpect ye, 
And your talents prove your bane. 


Sacred hiftory difclofes 
Man’s indelible diigrace ; 
Did they not confpire ’gainft Mofes, 


Scorning honour’d Aaron’s race ? 


Still revolving ancient pages, 
We this folenm truth fhall find, 
Greece difgrac’d thofe virtuous fages, 
Who enlighten now mankind. 


< 


Rome, when ceafing to be glorious, 
Ua ; maxims dilavow ad; 

And to Calar’s arms victorious, 
A devraded peopic bow’d. 


Britain, ftill her woes lamenting, 
Muit her folly long upbraid, 
Since by tyrants unlamenting 
Sidney, More, and Ruffel bled. 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
SON G. 


’ [ HO’ young, I t6 folly am little in- 

c] 4S « 

My temper is cheerful, and virtuous my 
mind, 

Yet I think, that much alter’d I lately am 
grown, 

Italk to myiclf, and 1 grieve—when a- 


lone 


As Damon apprvaches, I fearcely can 
iy eak, 

And feel the warm blufhes, which gluw 
on my check. 

The cauie | can guefs, tho’ to others un- 
knownr ; 

Since my {pirits fubfide, when by him left 


amore JIU C. 


Mild youth! fince my bofom your merits 


miana, 


My heart long was yours; now receive 
my glad hand. 

For former coquettry my vows fhall atone, 

And | icldom thall gricve—il left feldom 


coh 


ae0ne. 
ISABELLA, 


Pa: nafiad. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


On a forward young lady, apt to whifper in 
company ; and to talk loud and much, whilft 


others are. peaking. 


FLIRTILLA'’s face indeed is fair, 
She’shandfome,debonnaire, and young; 

What peauty could wih her compare, 
Were the polite—or had no tongue? 


MARIA, or the Coquette. 


MARIA can to real judgment fhow 

Thole, whom the defignates to biifs or 
woe ; 

The pallid ribbons Damon’s checks dif- 
clofe, 

And on her bofom blooming Florio glows. 

Dilplay’d by fancy on this thining toaft, 

Wit, genius, fcience, can their influence 
boat. 

Maria! hear what truth’s inftruQions 

fay, 

December fhortly will fueceed to May, 

Wrinkled thy cheeks, thy glofly ring- 
lets grey: 

Learn then life’s real bleflings to compute, 

And, Licjoms valuing, doubly prize the 
Jfruu. 


The Wert-tTimep Marriace. 


* I'LL live no more a maid, upbraided 
By fools, the fubje& of their laughter!” 

That very evening John the wedded, 
Andewas a mother—three months after. 


The ArrecreD SMILER. 


OWN Mira’s face the conftant {mile is 
ieen, 

But, though the maiden thus appears fe- 
rene, 

Her fenfe to know, advert to Shakef- 
pear’s rule, 

(Diverted thus from rage to ridicule,) 

** A maid may {mile, and fmile, and be 


o Saal >? 
a Joo. 


Banxs! Canats! duzza/ 


LO banks and bankers, in a night, 

Li’ ¢ mufhrooms,ftrike th’aftonithed fighal 
Canals are dug—by Speculation ; 

While induttry’s exiled the nation ! 
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Revort of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
Subjet of MANUFACTURES. 


2 


HE fecretary of the treafury, in obedience to the order of the houfe of repre- 
fentatives, of the rsth day of January, 1790, has applied his attention, at as 
early a period as his other duties would permit, to the fubject of Manufactures ; and 
particularly to the means of promoting tuch as will t nd to render the unrted {lates 
independent on foreign nations, for milicary and other effential fupplies: and he 
thereupon ref{pedifuliy fubmits the following 
R E P oO R Ti 
THE expediency of encouraging manufactures in the united ftates, which was 
not long fince deemed very queltionable, appears at this time to be pretty generally 
admitted. The embarrafiments which have obftructed the progtefs of our external 
trade, have led to ferious reflections on the neceflity of enlarging the {phere of our 
domettic commerce ; the reltrictive re gulations, which, in foreign markets, abridge 
the vent of the increafing furplus of our agricultural produce, ferve to beget an ear- 
neft defire, that a more extenfive demand for that furplus may be created at home: 
And the complete fuccefs which has rewarded manufacturing enterprife, in fome va- 
Juable branches, confpiring with the promifing fymptoms which attend fome lefs ma- 


ture efiays in others, juftify a hope, that the obftacles to che growth of this {pecies of 
induftry are lefs furmidable than they were apprehended to be; and that it is not 
difficult to find, in its further extenfion,a full indemnification for any external difad- 
vantages, which are or may be experienced, as well as an acceflion of refources, favor- 
able to national independence and fafety. 

There ttill are, neverthelels, refpeable patrons of opinions, unfriendly to the en- 
couragement of manufactures.— The following are, fubftantially, the arguments by 
which thefe opinions are defended : 

** In every country (fay thole who entertain them) agriculture is the moft benefi- 
cial and productive obje& of human indufiry. ‘This pofition, generally, if not uni- 
verflally true, applies with peculiar emphafisto the united ftates, on account of their 
immenfe tracts of fertile territory, uninhabited and unimproved. Nothing can afford 
fo advantageous an employment for capital and labour, as the converfion of this ex- 
tenfive wilderneis into cultivated farms. Nothing equally with this, can contribute 
to the population, ftrength, and rea} riches of the country 

“ To endeavour, by the extraordinary patronage of government, to accelerate the 
growth of manufadiures, is, in fa@, co endeavour, by force and art, to transfer the na- 
tural current of induftry, from a more to a lefs beneficial channel. Whatever has 
fugh a tendency muft neceflarily be unwife: Indeed it can hardiy ever be wile in 
a Zovernment, to attempt to give a direction to the induftry of its citizens. This 
under the quick-fighted guidance of private interett, will, of left to itfelf, infallibly 
find its own way to the moft profitable employment ; and it is by fuch employment, 
that the public profperity will be moft effectually promoted. ‘To leave induitry to 
itfelf, therefore, is, in almott every cafe, the foundeft as well as the fimplef policy. 

“ This policy is not only recommended to the united {tates, by confiderations which 
affect all nations; it is, in a manner, dictated to them by the imperious force of a very 
peculiar ficuation. The {mallnefs of their population, compared with their territory, 
the conftant allurements to emigration from the fettled to the unfettled parts of che 
country; the facility with which the lefs independent condition of an artiian can be 
exchanged for the more independent condition of a farmer ; thefe, and fimilar caufes 
confpire to produce, and for a length of time mutt continue to occafion, a fcarcity of 
hands for manufaQuring occupation, and dearnels of labour generally. To thefe dif- 
advantages for the profecution of manufactures, a deficiency of pecuniary capital being 
added, the profpe& of a fuccefsful competition with the manufacturers of Burope, 
muft be regarded as little lefs than defperate. Extenfive manufactures can only be 
the offspring of a redundant, at leatt of a fullpopuiation. Till the latter fall chasac- 


terife the fituation of this cyuntry, "tis vai to bupe for the former, 
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“ If, contrary to the natural courfe of things, an unfeafonable and premature {pring 
ean be given to certain fabrics, by heavy duties, prohibitions, bounties, or by other 
forced expedients; this will only be to facrifice the interefts of the community to 
thofe of particular clailes. Befides the mifdirection of labour, a virtual monopoly will 
be given to the perfons employed on fuch fabrics; and an enhancement of price, the 
inevitable confequence of every monopoly, muft be defrayed at the expence of the 
other parts of the fociety. It is far preferable, that thofe perfons fhould be engaged 
in the cultivation of the earth, and that we thould procure, in exchange for its pro- 
dudions, the commodities with which foreigners are able to fupply us in greater per- 
feGion, and upon better terms.” 

Lhis mode of reafoning 1s founded upon facts and principles, which have certainly 
refpeGable pretenfions. If it had governed the conduct of nations, more generally 
than it has done, there is room to fuppofe, that it might have carried them fatter to 
profperity and greatnefs, than they have attained by the purfuit of maxims too wide- 
ly oppofite. Molt general theories, however, admit of numerous exceptions, and 
there are few, if any, of the political kind, which do not blend a confiderable portion 
of error with the truths they inculeate. 

In order to an accurate judgment how far that which has juft been ftated ought to be 
deemed liable to a fimilar imputation, it is neceflary to advert carefully to the confid- 
erations which plead in favour of manufactures, and which appear to reccommend the 
fpecial and pofitive encouragement of them, im certain cafes, and under certain reafon- 
able limitations. 

It ought readily to be conceded, that the cultivation of the earth, as the primary 
and mott certain fource of national fupply ; as the immediate and chief fource of fub- 
fittence to man; asthe principal fource of thofe materials which conftitute the nu- 
triment ef other kinds of labour; as including a ftate moft favourable to the freedom 
and independence of the human mind; one, perhaps, moft conducive to the multi- 
plication of the human {pecies ; has intrinfically @ flrong claim te pre-eminence over every 
other hind of indujtry. » 

But, that it has atitle to any thing like an exclufive prediledtion, in any country, 
ought to be admitted with great caution. ‘That it iseven more produ@ive than eve- 
ry other branch of induftry, requires more evidence than has yet been given in fup- 
port of the pofition, ‘hat its real interefts, precious and important as, without the 
help of exaggeration, they truly are, will be advanced, rather than injured, by the 
Gue encouragement of manufacures, may, it is believed, > fatisfactorily demontftrat- 
ed. And it is alfo believed, that the expediency of fuch encouragement, in a gencral 
view, may be fhewn to be recommended by the moft cogent and perfuafive motives of 
national policy. 

It has been maintained, that agriculture is, net only the moft produétive, but the 
only productive fpecies of induftry. ‘The reality of this fuggeftion, in either refpect, 
has, however, not been verified by any accurate detail of fas and calculations; and 
the goneral arguments, which are adduced to prove it, are rather fubtil and paradoxi- 
cal, than folid or convincing. 

Thofe which maintain its exclufive productivenefs are to this effe& :— 

Labour, beftowed upon the cultivation of land, produces enough, not only te replace 
all the neceflary expences incurred in the bufinefs, and to maintain the ptrfons who 
are employed in it, but to afford, tegether with the erdinary profit on the ftock or capi- 
tal of the farmer, a nett furplus or rent for the landlord or proprictor of the foil. But 
the labour of artificers does nothing more than replace the flock which employs them 
(or which furnifhés materials, tools and wages) and yield the ordinary profit upon that 
ftock. It yields nothing equivalent to the rent of land. Neither does4t add any thing 
to the éotal value of the whole annual produce of the land and Jabeur of the country. 
The additional value given to thofe parts of the produce of land, which are wreught 
into manufadures, is counter-balanced by the value of thofe other parts of that pro- 
duce, which are confumed by the manufacturers. It can therefore only be by faving 
or parfimeny, not by the politive productivene/s of their labour, that the claffes of artifi- 
cers can in any-degree augment the revenue of the fociety. 

To this it has been anfwered, 

1. * That inafmuch as it is acknowledged, that manufaQuring labour reproduces a 
walue equal to that which is expended or confumed im carrying it on, and continues ia 

exiflence the original lock or capital employed, it ought on that account alone, to el- 
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eape being confidered as wholly unproductive : that though it fhould be admitted, as 


alledged, that the confumption ef the produce of che foil, by the claffes of artificers or 
manufacturers, is exactly equal to the value added by their labour to the materials up- 
on which it isexerted; yet it would not thence follow, that it added nothing to the 
revenue of the fucicty, or to the aggregate value of the annual produce of its land and 
labour. If the confumption for any given period amounted to a given /um, and the 
inereafed value of the produce manufactured, in the fame period, to a dite jum, the total 
amount of the confumption and production during that period, would be equal to the 
two fums, and confequently double the value of the agricultural produce cenfumed. 
And though the increment of value produced by the clafles of artificers fhould at no 
time exceed the value of the produce of the land confumed by them, yet there would 
be at every moment, in confequence of their labour, a greater value of goods in the mar- 
ket than would exift independent of it. 

2. “ That the pofition, that artificers can augment the revenue of a fociety, only 
by parfimony, is true in no cther fenfe, than in one which is equally applicable to huf- 
bandmen or cultivators. It may be alike affirmed of all thefe claffes, that the fund 
acquired by their labour, and deftined for their fupport, is not, in an ordinaryjway, 
more than equal to it Aad hence it will follow, that augmentations of the wealth 
or capital of the community (except in the inftan ses of fome extraordinary dexterity 
or fkill) can only proceed, with refpec&t to any of them, from the favings of the more 
thrifty and parfimonious. 

3. ** That the anaual produce of the land and labour of a country can only be in- 
creafed in two ways by fome improvement in the produGive powers of the ufeful 
labour, which actually exifts within it, or by fome increafe in the quantity of fuch |a- 
bour: that with regard to the firft, the labour of artificers being ca; able of greater fub- 
divifion and fimplicity of operation, than that of cultivators, it is fufceptible in a pro- 
portionably greater degree, of improvement in its predu@ive powers, whether to be 
derived from an acceflion of fkill, or from the application of ingenious machinery ; 


in which particular, therefore, the labour employed in the culture of land can pretend 
to mo advantage over that engaged in manufactures: that, with regard te an aug- 


- 


mentation of the quantity of ufeful labour, this, excluding adventitious cireumitances, 
/ 


muft depend effentially upon an increafe of capita!, which again muft depend 
the favings made out of the revenues of shade. ‘whe furnith or man ge that wi 
at any time employed, whether in agriculture, or in manufactures, or im apy ot 
way.” 

But while the exclufve productivenefs of agricu tural labour has been thusdenied and 
refuted, the fuperiority of its productivenets has been conceded without hefitation. 


As this conceflion involves a point of confiderable magnitude, in relation to maxims 
of public adminiftration, the grounds on which it retts are worthy ofa diitin@ and 
particular examination. 

One of the arguments made ufe of, in 
quaint and fuperficial: It amounts to this Chat in the productions ef the foil, na- 
ture co-operates with man; and that the effect of their joint labonr muf be greater 
than that of the labour of man alene. 

This, however, is far from being a neceflary inference. It is very conceivable, that 
the labour of man alone laid out upon a work, requiring great fkull and art to bring it 
to perfection, may be more prove ctive, in value, than the labour of nature and man 
combined, when directed towards more fimple operations and objects: And when it 
is recallected to what an extent the agency of nature, in the application of the mecha- 
nical powers, is made auxiliary to the profecution of manufactures, the fuggcition 
which has been noticed, lofes even the appearance of plaufibility. 

It might alfo Me obferved, with a contrary view, than the labour employed in agri- 


fupport of the idea, may be prongunced both 


culture is in a great meafure periodical and occafional, depending on feafons, liable to 
various and long intermiffions ; avbile that occupied in many manufactures is coaftant 
and regular, extending through the year, embracing, in fome initances, night as well 
as day. 

It is alfo probable, that there are among 
remiffnefs than among artificers. The farmer, frem the peculiar fertility of his land, 
or fome other favourabl e circumftaace, may frequently obtain a livelihood, even with 
aconfiderable degree of careleffnefs in th e of tivation ; bet the artifan can 

with difficulty effect the fame object, without exerting himfelf pr 


the cultivators of land, more examples of 
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all thofe, who are engaged inthe fame purfuit. And if it may likewife be affumed 
as a fact, that manufa@ures open a wider ‘field to exertions of ingenuity than agricul- 
ture, it would not be a {trained conjecture, that the labour employed in the former, be- 
ing at once more coafant, more uniform, and more ingenious, than that which is em- 
ployed in the latter, will be found at the fame time more productive. 

But it is not meant to lay ttrefs on obfervations of this nature ; they ought only to 
{erve as a counterbalance to thofe of a fimilar complexion. Curcumitances fo vague 
and general, as weil as fo abitract, can afford little inftruction in a matter of this 
kind ae 

Another, and that which feems to be the principal argument offered for the fuperior 
productivenefs of agricultural labour, turns upon the allegation, that labour employ- 
ed on manufactures yields nuthing equivalent to the rent of land or to that nett 
{urplus, as at is cailed, which accrues to the proprietor of the foil. But this diftinc- 
tion, important as it has been deemed, appears rather verba/ than /ubfantial, 

It as cafily difcervible, that wha, in the firit inftance, is divided into two parts, un- 
der:the des minations uf the ordinary prei vt the ttock of the farmer and rent to the 
landlord, is in tue fecvud inttance united under the general appellation of the ordina- 
ry i on the thock ef the undertaker ; and that this forma! or verbal diftribution 
conttitutes the whole difference in the ewe cafes. It feemsto have been overlooked, 
that the land is ittelf a Rock or capital, advanced or lent by its owner to the occupier 

fenant, and that the rent he receives is only the ordinary profit of a certain tteck 

id, not managed by the proprietor himfelf, but by another to whom he lends or 
ets at, aod who, on his part, advances a fecond capital, to tock and improve the land, 
upon which he alio reccives the ulual profit, The rent.of the landlord and the pro- 
fit of the farmer are therefore nothing more than the ordinary profits of two capitals 
belonging to two different perfons, and united in the cultivation of a farm: asin the 
other cafe, the furplus which arifes upon any manufattory, after replacing the ex- 
pences of carrying it on, anfwers to the ordinary profits of one or mere capitals en- 
gaged in the prefecution of fuch manufatory. It is faid one or more capitals ; becaufe 
in fact, the fame thing which 1s contemplated in the cafe of the farm, jometimes hap- 
pens in that of a manufactory. ‘There is ene who furnifhes a part of the capital, or 
jeads a part of the money, by which it is carried on, and another who carries it on, 
with the addition of hisown capital. Out of the furpius which remains, after de- 
fraying expences, an intereit is paid to the money lender for the portion of the capi- 
tal furnished by him, which exactly agrees with the rent paid to the landlord; and 
the refidue of that furplus conititutes the profit of the undertaker or manufactarer, 
and agrees with what is denominated the ordinary profits on the flock of the farmer. 
Both together make the ordimary protits ef two capitals employed in a manuladory ; 
asin the other cafe the rent of the landlord and the revenue of the farmer compote 
the ordinary profits of two capitals, employed in the cultivation of a farm. 

The rent, therefore, accruing to the proprictor of the land, far from being a criteri- 
on of exelufve productivenefs, as has been argued, is no criterion even of fuperior pros 
ductiveneis, The queition muft ftill be, whether the furplus, after defraying expen- 
ces, of a given capital, employed in the parcha/e and improvement ot a piece of land, is 
greater or lefs, than that of a like capital employed in the profecution of a manufadto - 
ry ; or whether the whale value produced from a given capital and a given quantity of Ja 
éour employed in one way, be greater or lefs than the whole value preduced irom an equ- 
al eafital and an equal quantity of labour employed in the other way ; or rather, perhaps, 
whether the bufiveis of agriculture or that of manufactures will yield the greatett 
product, according to a compound ratio of the quantity of the capital and the quantity 
of labour, which are enyployed in the one or in the other. 

‘The folution of either of thele quefions is not eafy; it involves numerous and com- 
plicated details, depending on an accurate knowledge of the objects to be compared. 
it is not known that the comparifon has ever yet becn made upon fuflicient data, pro- 
perly afcertained and analifed. To be able te make it on the prefent occafion, with 
fatisfaciory precifion, would demand more previous enquiry and inveftigation, than 
there has been hitherto either leifure or opportunity to accomplith, 

Some effays, however, have been made towards acquiring the requifite informa~- 
tion; which have rather ferved to throw doubt upon, than to confirm, the hypothe- 
fis under examination. But it ought to be acknowledged, that they have been too 
Little diverfified, and are too imperfcét to authorile a definitive conclufien either way; 
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leading rather to prebable conjeure than to certain deduction. They render it pro- 


bable, that there are various branches of manuiactures, in which a given capital wi j 
yield a greater total product, and a confiderable greater nett product, than an equat 
capital invefted in the purchafe and improvement of lands; and that there are alfe fome 
branches, in which both the grofi and the nett produce will exceed that of agriculrurai 
induftry ; according to a compound ratio of capital and labour. But it is on this lat 
point, that there appears to be the greateft room for deubt It is far lefs difficult to 
anfer generally, that the nett produce of capital engaged in manufacturing enterprifes 


is greater than that of capital engaged in agriculturs 





lhe foregoing fuyrgeitions are not 4 sed to inculcate an oj ». that manu fauring 
dufiry is more produciive than that of agriculture. ‘They are intended rather to fhew that 
the reverfe of this propofition is not afcertained ; thatthe general arguments which 
are brought to eltablith it are not fatisiaclory ; an | confequently that a fuppofition 
t! c fupcrior productiveneis of tillage, ought to be ma bf icle to lillening to any fub- 
ftantial inducements to the encouragement of manulactures, which may be otherwile 


perceived to exift, through an appreneniion, that they may have a tendency to divert 
labour from a more to a lefs profitable en ployment. 
t is extremely probable that on a full and accurate developement of the matter, on 


the ground of fac and calculation, it would be difcovered, that there is no material 
difference between the aggregate productivenels « one, and of the other kind of 
indultry ; and that the propricty of th ncourage! ts, which may in any caie l 
pre poled to be given to either » « ug! tto be determined pon c nfiderations irrciative 
to any comparifon of that natur 

IJ. But without contending for the fuperior prod venefs of manufaGurineg in- 
duttry, it n ay conduce to a bett idg net of th policy which ought to be pur * 
reipecting its encouragement, ¢ nplate t! fx + under fome a al 
pects, tending not only to confirm t » that this kind of induftry has been imp 
pe rly repreient d as unproduciiv« } t; tt evn mn addition that the « 
blifhment and diffufion of n vftures have t effet of rendering t! sale 
mafs of ufeful and produivye | ,in a comn ty, = then tt anedht , 
wife be. In profecuting this dilcul » it may be ivy briefly to relume and 
view fome of the tupics which ha [ n ly t 

lo affirm that the labour of t anu re ! ive, becaufe he 
fumes as much of the produce of lar to the raw materials which he 
manufactures, is ne better iound than it w i . that the Ja cof t 
farmer, which furnifhes matet to the manufactur inprodudtive, becau/fe | " 
fumes an equal v ue of man a” ! : rtain portion of ¢ 
produce of his labour to the ot ; c ent portion « 
produce of the labour of the othe: In the 1 intenance of two 
zens, infiead of one, is going  f d of one ; and they 
together confume twice the va w | » land. , 

if inftead of a larmer a i sf f \ ° ! ly, he would he under 
the necellity of devoting a part I it n of cloathing and other 
articles, which he would | t of tl being . 
perfon; and of courfe he w t be Shia coletions ; 
farm, and would draw [rom it a pro t. The whole quantity of 
production, im this fkat t things, inj] ' rials, and manuf ites. 
would certamiy not exc ; ’ ‘ : t W id he proct j 
provilions and raw materials o1 if t] \ s well as a farmer 

Again there wer P. trer would be left | 
berty to purfue exclufiv the « t preater a Del 

I ) } : 

vilions and raw materiais w d ol t ‘ , , at leaft, as | 
ready obferved, to the whole an tof t materials, at at : 
tures, which would exilt on a contrary pr r.at the famee 
would be going on in the produc fy lities . to ar 
fufficient not only to repay the tar , in th s, for the provit 
materials which were procured fr mn, t r | fs 
fupply of fimilar commodities | s own ul | », there wor 
quantities or values in exittence 1 venue and conf 
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U, in place of both thefe fuppofitions, there were fuppofed to he two farmers and n® bl 
artificer, each of whom applied a part of his labour to the culture of land, and another ry 
part to the fabrication of manufadtures; in this cafe, the portion of the labour of 
both beftowed upon land would produce the fame quantity of provifions and raw ma- v; 
terials only, as would be produced by the entire fum of the labour of one applied in in 
the fame manner; and the portion of the labour of both beftowed upon manufactures, ai 
would produce the fame quantity of manufactures only, as would be produced by the ic 
entire fum of the labour of one applied m the fame manner. Hence the produce of the 
Jabour of the two farmers would not be greater than the produce of the labour of the ti 
farmer and artificer; and hence it refults, that the labour of the artificer is as pofitive- ¢ 
ly productive as that of the farmer, and, as pofitively, augments the revent ; of the fo- c 
ciety. tt 

The labour of the artificer replaces to the farmer that portion of his labour with e 
which he provides the materials of exchange with the artificer, and which he would t 
etherwife have heen compelled to apply to manufa@ures; and while the artificer n 
thus enablesthe farmer to enlarge his ftock of agricultural induftry, a portion of which 
he purchafes for his own ufe, be al/o Supplies bitnfelf with the manufa&ured articles of which h 
be fands in need. He does till more—Befides this equivalent which he gives for the , d 
portion of agricultural labour confumed by him, and this fupply of manufactured r 
commodities for his own confumption, he furnifhes ftill a farplus, which compenfates e ‘ 
for the wfe of the capital advanced, either by himfelf or fume other perfon, for carry- i 
img on the bufinefs. ‘This is the ordinary profit of the ftock employed in the manu- t 
factory,and is,in every fenfe, as cflective an addition to the income of the fociety as t 
the rent of jand. 

The produce of the labour ef the artificer, confequently, may be regarded as com- ’ 
pefed of three parts ; one by whith the provifions for his fubfittence and the materials } 
for his work are purchafed of the farmer, one by which he fupplies himfelf with mas ' 
nafactured necefiaries, and a third which conftitutes the profit on the ftock employ- ’ 
ed. The two Jatt portions feem to have been overlooked in the fyflem, which re- 
prefents manufaQuring indufiry as barren and unpredudtive. ' 

in the courfe of the preceding illuftrations, the products of equal quantities of the | 
labour of the farmer and artificer have been treated as if equal to each ether—But 1 
this is not to be underiteod as intending to affert any fuch precife equality. It is mere- 


ther the value of the produce of the labour of the farmer be fomewhat more or lefs, 
than that of the artificer, is not material to the main feope of the argument, which 
hitherto has only aimed at thewing, that the one, as well as the other, occafions a pofi- 
tive augmentation of the total produce and revenwe of the fociety. 

It isnow proper to proceed a ttep further, and to enumerate the principal circum- 
ftances from which it may be inferred —That manufaduring eftablifhments net on- 
ly occafion a potitive angmentation of the produce and revenue of the fociety, but 
that they contribute effentially to rendering them greater than they could poffibly 
be, without fuch eftablifhments. Thefe circumftances are, 

1. The divifion of labour. 

2. An extenfion of the ufe of machinery. 

3 Additional employment to clafles of the community not ordinarily engeged in 
the bufinefs. 

4. The prometing of emigration from foreign conntries. 

s. ‘The furnithirg greater feope for the diverfity of talents and difpofitions which 
difcriminate men from each other. 

6. The affording a more ample and various field for enterprife. 

7. ‘The ercating in fome inttances a new, and fecuring in all, a more certain and 
fteady demand for the furplus produce of the for. 

Each of thefe circumftances has a confiderable influence upon the total mafs of in- 
duftrious effort in a community; together, they add to it a degree of energy and ef- 
fe, which are not eafily conceived. Some comments upon cach of them, in the or- 
der in which they have been fated, may ferve to explain their importance, 

I. As to the dinifion of labour, 

Ir has juitly been obferved, that there is fearcely any thing of greater moment in 


the economy of anstion, than the proper divilion of Jibour. ‘The feparation of oc- 
. i 


cupations caules ¢aca to be carried to a much greater perfeQion than it could pofli- 


‘ 
ly a manner of expreflion adopted for the fake of fimplicity and perfpicuity. Whe- 
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bly acquite, if they were blended. ‘This arifes principally frem three circum- 
flances. : 

rt. The greater fkil] and dexterity naturally refulting from a conftant and undi- 
vided application to a fingle obje&. It is evident, that thefe propertics mult increate, 
in proportion to the feparation and fimplification of objects, and the fteadincfs of the 
attention devoted to cach; and muft be lefs, in proportion to the conrplication ef ob- 
jects, and the number among which the attention is diftraced. 

ad. ‘The economy of time, by avoiding the lefs of it, incident to @ frequent tranfi- 
tion from one operation to another of a different natu This depends en various 
circumftances; the tranfition itic!f; the erderly difpofition of the implements, ma- 
chines and materials employed in the operation to be relinquifhed ; the preparatory 
fteps to the commencement of a new one.; the inte rruption of the impuife, which the 
mind of the workman acquires, from being engaged in a particular operation; the dif- 
tractions, hefitations, and reluc:ances, which attend the paflage from,one kind of bufi- 
nefs to another. 

3d. An extenfion of the ufe of machinery. A man ot cupied on a fingle obje@ will 


have it more in his power, and wil! be more naturally led to exert his imagination in- 
devifing methods to facilitate and abridge labour, than if he wete perplexed by a va- 
riety of independent and diffimilar operations. Befides this, the fabrication of ma- 


follows 


provement in 18 per- 
ticular art; and, in both ways, the invention and application of machinery are ca- 
tended. 

And from thefe caufes united, the mere feparation of the occupation 


i . 


it, has ali the advantages which have been enumerated, for in 


chines, in numerous inflances, becominy itlelf a diftin trade, the artift wh 


Oo 
h 


of che culti- 
vator from that of the artificer, has the effe& of augmenting the produélive powers of 
labour, and with them, the total mafs of the produce or revenue of a country. In 
thas fingle view of the fubject, therefore, the utility of artificers or manufacturers, te- 


wards promoting an increaic of produ tive maunry 1s apparen 


o 


I}, As to an extenfeon of the ufe of » inery, a point which, thous £ partly"anticipated, a 
quires to be placed tn one or fwe additional 
The employment ef machinery ferms an item of great importance in the general 
mais of national induftry. "Tis an artificial force bronght in aid of the natural force 
of man ; and, to all the purpofes of labour, is an increafe of hands; an acceflion of 
ftrenyth, wxineumbered to by the expence of maintaining the labourer, May it not there- 
fore be fairly inferred, that thofe occupations which give greateft feopeto the ufe of 
this auxiliary, contribute moft to the general flock of induttrieus effort, and, in confe- 
uence, to the gencral product of induftry ? 
It fhall be taken for granted, and the truth 


of the pofition referred to obfervation, 
that manufacturing puriuits are ful 


eptible in a greater degree of the applicatien ef 
. . an ri . 

machinery, than thofe of agriculture. if fo, all the difference is loft te a communiry 
which, inftead of manufa&turi: g for itleif, procures t fabrics requifite to its fupp!y 
tor domeitic manufactures is a tranf{- 
s accruiny from the employment ot machinery 


from other countries. The tubitrcucion of foreigt 
fer to foreign nations of the advant: 
in the modes in which it is capable of being employed, with mofk utility and to gr 
eft extent. 

The cotton mill, invented in England within the laft ewenty years, is a fienal il- 
luftration of the general propofition, which has been juft advanced. 





cat 


In confequence 
of it, ailthe different proceiles for {pinning cotton are performed by means of mz- 


chines, which are put in motion by water, aud attended chiefly by women and chil- 


ar 


dren; and by a fmaller number of perfons, in the whole, than are requifite in the er- 
aipary mode of ipinning. And it is an advai tage ol great moment, that the opera- 


tions of this mill continue with convenience, during the night, as well as through the 
day. ‘The prodigious effect of {uch a machine isealily conceived. To this invention 
is to be attributed, eflentially, the immenfe progrefs, which has been fo fuddenly made 
in Great- Britain, in the various fabrics of cotton. 

il. As to the additional employment of claffes of the community, not originally engaged im ihe 
part culer bujine/s- 


Phis is not among the leaft valuable of the means, by which menufaQuring in!ti- 


tutions contribute to augment the yeneral Rock of induftry and produétion. In | 
where thofe inftitutions prevail, belides the perfons regularly 


afford occafional and extra employment to induits 
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are willing to devote the leifure refulting from the intermiffions of their ordinary pur- 
fuits to collateral labours, as a refource for multiplying their acquifitions or their en- 
joyfents. The hefbandman himfelf experiences a new fource of profit and fupport 
from the increafed induftry of his wife and daughters, invited and ftimulated by the 
demands of the neighbouring manufactorics. 

Befide this advantage of occafional employment to claffes having different occtpa- 
tions, there is another of a nature allied to it, and of a fimilar tendency. ‘Thisis, the 
employment of perfons who would otherwife be idle (and in many cafes a burthen 
ou the community) either from the bias of temper, habit, infirmity of body, or fome 
other caufe, indifpoling or difqualitying them for the toils of the country. It is wor- 
thy of particular remark, that, in general, women and children are rendered more 
uicful, and the latter more carly uleful, by manufaQuring eftablifhments, than they 
would otherwife be. Of the number of perfons employed in the cotton manufactories 
of Great-Britain, it is computed that 4-7 nearly are women and children ; of whom 
the greateft proportion are children, and many ef them of a tender age. 

And thus it appears to be one of ths attributes of manufaQures, and one of ro fmall 
confequence, to give octafion to the exertion of a greater quantity ef induftry, even 
by the /ame number of perfous, whercthey happen to prevail, than would exilt, if there 
were no fuch eftablifhments. 

1V. As to the promoting of emigration from foreign countries, 

Men reluantly quit one courle of occupation and livelihood for another, unlefs in- 
vited to it by very apparent and proximate advantages. Many, who would go from 
ene country to another, if they had a profpect of continuing, with more benefit, the 
callings to which they have been educated, will often not be tempted to change their 
ficuation, by the hope of doing better in fome other way. Manufacturers, who, lit- 
iening to the powerlul invitations of a better price for their fabrics or their labour, of 
greater cheapnels of provifions and raw materials, af an exentption from the chief 
part of the taxes, burthens, and reftraints, which they endure in the old world, of greate 
cr pertonal independence and confequence, under the operations of a more equal go- 
vernment, and of what is far more precious than mere religious toleration, a perfect e+ 
quality of religious privileges, would probably flock from Europe to the united fates, 
to purfue their own trades or profeflions, if they were once made fenfible of the ad- 
vantages they would enjoy, and were infpired with an aflurance of encouragement 
and employment, will with difficulty be induced to tranfplant themfelves, with a 
view to becomihg cultivators of land 

if it be true then, that it is the intereft of the united ftates to open every poflible 
avenue to emigration from abroad, it affords a weighty argument for the encourage 
micnt of manufactures; which, for the reafon juft afligned, will have the ftrongeft 
tendency to multiply the inducements to it, 

Here is perceived an important refource, not only for extending the population, and 
with it the ufeful and productive labour of the country, but likewife for the profecu- 
tion of manufactures, without deducting from the number of hands which might o- 
therwife be drawn to tillage; and even for the indemnification of agriculture, for 
{uch as might happento be diverted from it. Many, whom manufacturing views 
would induce to emigrate, would afterwards yicld to the temptations which the 
particular fituation of this country holds out to’ agricultural purfuits. And, 
while agricuiture would in other refpects derive many fignal and unmingled advan- 
tages from the growth of manufactures, it is a probiem whether it would gain or 
lofe, asto the article of the number of perfons employed in carrying it on. 

V. ds to the furnifoing greater Jeope for the diverfity of talents and difpcfitions, which 
@i/-riminate men from each olber, 

his isa much more powerful mean of augmenting the fund of natiousl induftry 
chan may acfirit fightappear. It isa juft obfervation, that minds, of the ttrongeft and 
moli active powers for their proper objects, fall below mediocrity, and labour without 
effec, if confined to uncongenial purfuits. And it is thence to be inferred, that the 
rciults of human exertion may be immenfely increafed by diverfifying its objeds. 
Woaen all the different kinds of induftry obtain in a community, cach individual can 
fiud bis proper element, ave can cail into activity the whole vigour of his nature. And 
the community is bencfited by the fervices of its refpedtive members, in the manner 
iw which each can krve it with mok cffea. 
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If there be any thing in a remark often to be met with, namely, that there is, in 

le §6the geniusof the people of this country,a peculiar aptitude fer mechanic improve- 

ments, it would operate as a forcible reafon for giving opportunities to the exer- 
cife of that {pecics of talent, by the propagation of manufactures. 
ba VI. As to the affording a more ampli and various field for enterprife. 

This alfo is of greater confequence in the general {cale of national exertion, than 

might perhaps on a fuperficial view be fuppofed, and has effects not altogether dilli- 

mijar from thofe of the eircumiftance lait noticed. To cherifh and ftimulate the ac- 





tivity of the human mind, by multiplying the objects of enterprife, is not among the ' 

leatt confiderable of the éxpedients, by which the wealth of a nation may be promot- L 

ed. Even things, in themfeives, not pofitively advantageous, fometimes becomes fo, 

by their tendency to provoke exertion. Every new icene which is opened to the buly j 

nature of man to roule and exert itfelf, is the addition of a new energy to the general 

ftock of effort. 
vy The fpirit of enterprife, ufeful and prelific as it is, muft neceffarily be contracted or 
" expanded in proportion to the fimplicity or variety of the occupations and productions, 


* which are to be found in afociety. It muft be lefs in a nation of mere cultivators, 

than in a nation of cultivaters and merchants; lefs in a nation of cultivators and 

merchants, than in a nation of cultivators, artificers, and merchants. 

VIL. As to the creating, in fome infla nces, anew, and fecur ing in all, a more certain and fleaty 

demand, for the furplus produce of the foil. 

his is among the mot important of the circumftances which have been indicated. 
It is a principa! mean, by which the eflabliihment of manufactures contributes to an 
augmentation of the produce or revenue of a country, and has an immediate and di- 
rect relation to the profperity of agriculture 

It is evident, that the exertions of the hufbandman will be fteady or fluctuating, 
vigorous or leebic, im.prepertion to the fteadinefs or uctuation, adequatenefs or ina- 
dequatencis, of the markets on which he mutt depend, for the vent of the furpius 
which may be produced by his labour; and that fuch furplus, in the ordinary courfe of 
things, will be greater or lefs in the fame proportion 

Fer the purpoic of this vent, a domettic market is greatly to be preferred te a fo- 
reign one; becaufe it is in the nature of things, far more to be relied upon. 

It is a primary obje& of the policy of nations, to be able to fupply themfelves 
with fubfiitence from their own foils; and manufacturing nations, as far as circum- 
ftances permit, endeavour to procure from the fame fource, the raw materials necefla- ' 
ry for their own fabrics. ‘This difpolition, urged by the {pirit of monopoly, is fome- 
times even carried to an injudicious extreme. It feems not always to be recolleted, 
that nations, who have neither mines nor manufactures, can only obtain the manufac- 
tured articles of which they ftand in need, by an exchange of the products ef their 
foils ; artd that, if thofe who can beft furnifh them with fuch articles are unwilling to 
give a duc courfe to this exchange, they mutt of neceflity make every poflible effort to 
manufacture for themfelves; the effect of which is, tHat the manufacturing nations a- 
bridge the natural advantages of their fituation, through an unwillingnefs to permit 
the agricultural countries to enjoy the advantages of theirs; and facrifice the interefts 
of a mutually beneficial intercourfe to the vain project of /clling every abing, and buying 
every thing 

But it is alfo a confequence of the policy which has been noted, that the foreign 
demand for the products of agricultural countries, is, in a great degree, rather cafual . 
and occafional, than certain orconftant. To what extent injurious interruptions of \ 
the demand for fome of the ftaple commodities of the united ftates, may have been 
caperienced, from that caufe, mult be referred to the judgment of thofe who are en- 
gaged in carrying on the commerce of the country; but it may be fafely affirmed, 
that fuch interruptions are at times very inconveniently felt, and that cafes not 
unfrequently occur, in which markets are foconfined and reftricted, as to render the 
demand very unequal to the fupply. : 

Independently likewife of the artificial impediments which are created by the policy 
in queftion, there are natural caufes tending to render the external demand for the 
furplus of agricultural nations a precarious reliance. The differences of feafons, in 
the countries which are the confumers, make immenfe differences in the produce of 
their own foils, in different years ; and confequently in the degrees of their necefli- 
ty for foreign fupply. Plentiful harvefts with them, efpecially if fimilar ones occur 
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at the fame time in the countries which are the furnithers, oceafion of courfe a glat in 
the markets of the latter. 

Confidering how faft and how much the progrefs of new fettlements in the united 
Rates mult encreafe the furplus produce of the foil, and weighing ferioufly the tenden- 
cy of the fyftem which prevails among moft of the commercial nations of Europe ; 
whatever dependence may be placed on the force of natura) circumftances to counter- 
act the effects of an artificial policy, there appear ftrong reafons to regard the foreign 
demand for that furplus astoo uncertain a reliance, and to defire a fubititute for it, 
in an extenfive domettic market. 

To fecure fuch a market, there is no other expedient, than to promote manufadtur- 
ing eftablifhments. Manufacturers, who conftitute the moft numerous clafs, after the 
cultivators of land, are, for that reafon, the principal confumers of the furplus of 
their labour. 

This idea of anextenfive domeflic market for the furplus produce of the foil is of the 
firft confequence. !t is, of all things, that which moft effectually conduces to a flou- 
rithing ftate of agriculture. If the effect of manufaGories fhould be, to detach a por- 
tien of the hands which would otherwife be engaged in tillage, it might poffibly caufe 
a fmaller quantity of lands to be under cultivation; but by their tendency to pro- 
eure a more certain demand for the furplus produce of the foil, they would, at the 
fame t me, caule the lands which were in cultivation to he better improved, and more 
productive —And while, by their influence, the condition of each individual farmer 
would be meliorated, the total mafsof agricultural produ@tion would probably be 
encreafed. For this mutt evidently depend as much, if not more, upon the degree of 
improvement, than upon the number of acres under culture. 

It merits! particular obfervation, that the multiplication of manufaories not only 
furnifhes a market for thole articles which have been accuftomed to be produced in 
abundance, in a country; but it likewife creates a demand for fuch as were either 
unknown or produced in confiderable quantities. The bowels as well as the furface 
of the earth are ranfacked for articles which were before negleed. Animals, plants, 
and minerals acquire a utility and value which were before unexplored. 

The foregoing confiderations feem fufficient to eftablifh, as general propofitions, 
that it is the intereft of nationsto diverfify the induftrious purfuits of the individu- 
als who cempofe them—That the eitablifhment of manufactures is calculated not 
only to encreafe the general ftock of ufeful and productive labour; buteven to im- 
prove the ftate of agriculture in particular; certainly to advance the interefts of 
thofe who are engaged in it. ‘There are other views that will hereafter be taken of 
the fubje@, which, it is conceived, will ferve to canfirm thefe inferences. 

Ill. Previoufly to a further difcuflion of the gbjections to the encouragement of 
manufa@ures which have been fated, it will be of ufe to fee what can be faid, in re- 
ference co the particular fitwation of the united fates, againft the conclufions appear- 
ing to refult from what has been already offered. 

It may be obferved, and the idea is of no inconfiderable weight, that however true 
it might be, that a ftate which poffeffing large traéts of vacan: and fertile territory, 
was at the fame time fecluded from foreign commerce, would find its intereft, and 
the intereft of agriculture, in diverting a part of its population from tillage to manu- 
fatures ; yet it will not follow, that the fame is true of a fate, which having fuch 
vacamt and fertile territory, has at the fame time ample opportunity of procuring 
from abroad, on good terms, all the fabrics of which it ftands in need, for the fupply 
of itsinhabitants. The pewer of doing this at lea(t fecures the great advantage of 
a divifion of labour, leaving the farmer free to purfue exclufively the culture of his 
land, and enabling him to procure, with its products, the manufactured fupplies re- 
quifite either to his wants or to his enjeyments. And though it fhould be true, that 
in fettled countries, the diverfification of induftry is conducive to an encreafe in the 
productive powers of labour, and to an augmentation of revenue and capital; yet 
it is fcarcely conceivable that there can be any thing of fo folid and permanent advan- 
tage to an uncultivated and unpeopled country, as to convert its waftes into culti- 
vated and inhabited diftridts. If the revenue, in the meantime, fhould be lefs, the 
eapital, in the event, muft be greater. 

To thefe obfervations, the following appears to be a fatisfaQory anfwer ; 

1. If the fyflem of perfect liberty to induftry and commerce were the prevailing 
fyitem ol nations, the arguments which diffuade a country in the predicament of 
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the united ftates, from the zealous purfuit of manufactures would doubtlefs have 
great force. It will not be affirmed, that they might not be permitted, with few ex~ 
ceptions, to ferve as a rule of national conduct. In fuch a ftate of things, each 
country would have the full benefit of its peculiar advantages to compeniate tor its 
deficiencies or difadvantages. If one nation were in condition to fupply manufactur- 
ed articles on better terms than another, that other might find an abundant indem- 
nification in a fuperior capacity to furnifh the produce of the foil. And a free ex- 
change, mutually beneficial, of the commodities which cach was able to fupply, on 
the beft terms, might be carried on between them, fupporting in full vigour the in- 
duftry of each. And though the circumftanceés which have been mentioned, and o- 
thers which will be unfolded hereafter, render it probable, that nations merely agri- 
cultural, would not enjoy the fame degree of opulence, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as thofe which united manufactures with agriculture; yet the progreflive im- 
provement of the landsof the former, might, in the end, atone for an inferior de- 
gree of opulence, in the mean time ; and in a cafe in which oppolite confiderations 
are pretty equally balanced, the option ought perhaps always tu be in favour of leav- 
ing induftry to its own direction. 

But the fyftem which has been mentioned is far from characterifing the general 
policy of nations. The prevalent one has been regulated by an oppofite fpirit. 
The confequence of it is, that the united {lates are, to a certain extent, in the fitua~- 
tion of a couatry precluded from foreign commerce. They can indeed, without 
difficulty, obtain from abroad, the manufactured fupplies of which they are in 
want ; but they experience numerous and very injurious impediments to the emif- 
fion and vent of their own commodities. Nor is thisthe cafe in reference to a fingle 
foreign nation only. The regulations of feveral countries, with which we have the 
moft extenfive intercourfe, throw fcrious obftructions in the way of the principal 
ftaples of the united ftates. 

In fuch a pofition of things, the united ftates cannot exchange with Europe on 
equalterms; and the want of reciprocity would render them the victim of a fyftem, 
which would induce them to confine their views to agriculture, and refrain from ma- 
nufactures. <A conftant and encreafing neceflity, on their part, for the commodities 
of Europe, and only a partial and occafional demand for their own, in return, could 
not but expofe them to a ftate of impoverifhment, compared with the opulence to 
which their political and natural advantages authorife them to afpire. 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the {pirit of complaint. *Tis for the nations, 
whofe regulations are alluded to,to judge for themfelves, whether by aiming at tco 
much they do not lofe more than they gain. *Tis for the united ftates to contider by 
what means they can render themfelves leaft dependent on the combinations, right 
or wrong, of foreign policy. 

It is no fmall confolation, that already the meafures which have embarrafled our 
trade, have accelerated internal improvements, which upon the whole have bettered 
our affairs. To diverfify and extend thefe improvements, is the fureft aad faf- 
eft method of indemnifying ourfelves for any inconveniencies, which thofe or fimilar 
meafures have a tendency to beget. If Europe will not take from us the preduds of 
our foil, upon terms confiftent with our intereft, the natural remedy is to contrad, 
as faft as pollible, our wants of her. 

a. The converfion of their wafte into cultivated lands is certainly a point of great 
moment inthe political calculations of the united flates. Sut the degree in which 
this may poflibly be retarded by the encouragement of manufactorics, docs not appear 
to countervail the pewerful inducements to affording that encouragement. 

An obfervation made in another place is of a nature to have great influence upon 
this queftion—lIf it cannot be denied, that the interelts even of agriculture may be 
advanced more by having fuch of the lands of a flate as are occupied under good 
cultivation, than by having a greater quantity occupied under much inferior cultiva- 
tion, and if manufactories, for the reafons afligned,muft be admitted te have a tenden- 
cy to promote a more ftcady and vigorous cultivation of the lands occupied, than 
would happen without them, it will follow that they are capable of indemnifying a 
country for a diminution of the progrefs of new fettlements ; and may ferve to en- 
creale both the capital value, and the income of ite lands, even though they Mould 
abridge the number of acres under tillage, 
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But it does hy no means follow, that the progrefs of new fettlements would be 
retarded by the extenfion of manufactures. ‘The defire of being an independent pro- 
prictor of land is founded on fuch ftrong principles in the human breaft, that where 
the opportunity of becoming fo is as great as it is in the united ftates, the proportion 
will be fmall of thofe, whofe fituation would otherwife lead to it, who would be 
diverted from it, towards manufaQures. And it is highly probable, as already inti- 
mated, that the acceflions of foreigners, who originally drawn over with manufac- 
uring views, would afterwards abandon them for agricultural, would be more than 
an equivalent for thofe of our own citizens, who might happen to be detached from 
them. 

The remaining abjefions to a particular encouragement of manufaGures in the 
united ftates now require to Le examined 

One of thefe turns on the propofition, that induftry, if left to itfelf, will naturally 
find its way to the moft ufeful and profitable employment ; whence it is inferred, that 
manufaGures, without the aid of government, will grow up as foon, and as faft, as 
the natural ftate of things and the intereft of the community may require. 

Againg the folidity of this hypothefis, in the full latitude of the terms, very ce- 
gent reafens may be offered. Thefe have relation to the ftrong mfluence of habit and 
the fpirit of imitation, the fear of want of fuccefs in untried enterprifes, the intrinfic 
difficu!tics incident to firft clays towards a competition with thofe who have previ- 
oufly attained to perfection in the bufinefs to be attempted, the bounties, premiums, 
and other artificial encouragements, with which foreign nations fecond the exertions 
of their own citizens, in the branches in which they are to be rivalled. 

Experience teaches, that men are often fo much governed by what they are accufs 
tomed to fee and practice, that the fimpleft and moft obvious improvements, in the 
molt ordinary occwpations,are adopted with helitation, relu@tance, and by ilow grada- 
tions. The fpoutancoustranfition to new purfuits, ina community long habituated to 
different ones, may be expected to be attended with proportionably greater diflicul- 
ty. When former occupations ceafed to yield a profit adequate to the fubfiftence of 
their followers, or where there was an abfolute deficiency of emp'oyment in them, 
wwing to the fuperabundance of hands, changes would enfue ; but thefe changes would 
he likely to be more tardy than might confit with the intereft cither of individuals 
or of the fociety. In many cafes, they would not happen, while a bare fupport could 
be enfured by an adherence to ancient courfes; though a refort to a mere profitable 
eniployment might be practicable. To produce the defirable changes asearly as may 
be expedient, may therefore require the incitement and patronage of government. 

The apprehenfion of failing in new attempts, is perhaps a more ferious impediment. 
There are difpofitions apt to be attracted by the mere novelty of an undertaking ; but 
thefe are not always thofe beft calculated to give it fucceis. ‘Lo this, it is of imper- 
tance that the confidence of cautious, /agacious capitaliits, both citizensand foreigners, 
fhould be excited. And to infpire this defcription of perfons with confidence, it is elf- 
fential, that they fhould be made to fee in any proje&, which is new, and for that rea- 
fon a'one,if for no other, precarious, the profpect of fuch a degree of countenance 
and fupport from government, as may be capable of overcoming the obitacles infe- 
parable from firft experiments. 

The fuperiority antecedently enjoined by nations, who have pre-occupied and per- 
fected a branch of induftry, conititutes a more formidable obttacie, tham either of 
thofe which have bees mentioned, to the introduction of the fame branch intoa 
country, in which it did not before exift. ‘To maintain between the recent eftablith- 
ments of one country and the long matured eltabiiliments of another country, a coms 
petition upon equal terms, both as to quality and price, isin moft cafes impractica- 
be. The difparity, inthe one, or in the other, or in both, mult neceMarily be fo con- 
fiderable as to forbid a fuccefstul rivalihip, without the extraordinary aid and protec- 
tion of government. 

But the greateft obftacle of all to the fuccefsful profecution of a new branch of in- 
dultry, in a country in which it was before unknown, confifts, as far as the inances 
apply, in the bounties, p.emiuims, and other aids, which are granted, in a variety of ca~ 
fes, by the nations in which the eftablifhments to be imitated are previeully intredu- 
ccd, Ic is well known (and particular examp!es in the courfe of this report will be 
cited) that certain nations grant bounties on the exportation of particular commodi- 
ties, to cnable their own workmen to underfell and fupplant all competitors, in the 
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countries to which thofe commedities are fent. Hence the undertakers of a new manu- 
facture have to contend not only withthe natural difadvantages ofa new undertaking, 
but with the gratuities and remunerations which other governments beitow. Tobe 
enabled to contend with fuccefs, it is evident, that the interference and aid of their 
own government are indilpentable 

Combinations by thofe engaged in a particular branch ef bufinefs in one country, te 
fruftrate the firft efforts to introduce it into another, by temporary facrifices, recem- 
penfed perhaps by extraordinary indemnifications of the government of fuch country, 
are believed to have exifted, and are not to be regarded as deftitute of pro ability. 
The exiftence or affurance of aid, from the government of the country in which the 
bufinefs isto be introduced, may bé¢ eflential to fortify adventurers againft the dread of 
fuch combinationg—to defeat their effects, if formed, and to prevent their being 
formed, by demonttrating that they mult in the end prove fruitlefs. 

Whatever room there may be for an expectation that the induftry of a people, un- 
der the direction of private intereft, will upon equal terms find out the moit beneficial 
employment for itfelf, there is none for a reliance, that it will ftruggle againit the 
force of unequal terms, or will of itfelffurmount all the adventitious barriers to a fuc- 
cefsful competition, which may have been ere by the advantages naturally 
acquired from practice, and previous poileilion of the ground, or by thofe which may 
have fprung from pofitive regulations aod au irtificial policy. This general refleXion 
might alene fuffice as an anfwer to the objection under examination ; exclufively of 
the weighty confiderations which have been particularly urged. 

The objections to the purfait of manufa@ures in the united ftates, which next pre- 
fent themfelves to difcuflion, reprefent an impracticability of fuccefs, arifing from 
three caufes—{carcity of hands, deat sof labour, want of « ipital. 

The two firft circumiftances are to a tain extent real, and, within due limits, 
ought to he admitted as obitacles to the fuccefs of manufacturing enterprife in the 
united ftates. Butthere are various confiderations, which leflen their force, and 
tend to afford an aflurance that they are net fufficient to prevent the advantageous 


‘ted eit! 
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profecution of many very ufefuland extenfive manufactories. 

With reyvard to fcarcity of hands, the fact itfelf mult be applied with no {mall qua- 
lification to certain parts cf the united ftates. There are large diftrids, which may 
be confidered as pretty fully peopled ; and which, notwithftanding a continual drain 


’ 





for diitant fettlement, are thickly interfperfed with flourifhing and encreafing towns 
Ii thefe diftrits have not already reached the point, at which the complaint ef f{cares- 
ty of hands ceafes, they are not remote from it, and are approaching faft towards it 
And having perhaps, fewer attractions to agriculture, than fome r parts of the 
union, they exhibit a proportionably ftronger tendency towards other ki of induf 
try. Inthefe diftriéts, may be difcerned, no inconfilerable maturity for manufac- 
turing eftablifhments. 

But there are circumftances, which have been already noticed with another view, 
that materially diminifh every where. tl ftect of {carcity of hands Thefe cir 
cumftances are—the great uie which may be ma fy n and children ; on which 
point a very pregnant and initructive fact has beer ntioned; the valt cxtenlion 
given by late improvements, to the employment of hines, which, fubfituting the 
agency of fire and water, has prodigicuily leflene neceility for manual! ljabour ; 
the employment of perfons ordinarily engaged in other occupations, during the fea- 
fons, or hours of leifure ; which, belides giving occalion to the exertion of a greater 
quantity of labour by the fame number of | 3, and tl ”y encrealing the general 
ftock of labour, as has been elfewhere remarked, : » be taken into t caicula- 
tion, as a refource for obviating the fearcity of ha: uilly, the attraction of fu- 
reign emigrants. Whoever infpects, with a care! the « polition of eurtowns, 
will be made fenfible to what an extent this refource may be relied upon. This ex- 


hibits a large proportion of ingenious and valuable workmen, in diflerent arts and 


trades, who, by expatriating from Europe, have improved their own condition, and 


added to the induflry and wealth of the wnited ftates. It isa natural inference, from 
the experience we have already had, that as foon as the u 1 itates fhall prefent the 
countenance of a ferious profecution of manufactures, feon as forcign a s fhall 
be made fenfible that the flate of things here affords a moral certainty of employ- 
ment and encouragement, competent numbers of Eu an workmen will t: t 
themfgl ves, effectually to enfure the fuccefs of the defign. How tadeed*can it oth 
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wife happen, confidering the various and powerful inducements which the fituation 
of this country offers ; addrefling themfelves to fo many {trong paflions and foelings, 
to fo many general and particular interetts. 

It may be affirmed, therefore, in refpe& to hands for carrying on manufa@ures, 
that we thall ina great meafure trade upon a foreign ftock ; relerving cur own for 
the cultivation of our lands, and the manning of our fhips, as far as character and cir- 
cumftances fhall incline. It is not unworthy of remark, that the objection to the fue- 
cefs of manufactures, deduced from the fearcity of hands, is alike applicable to trade 
and navigation, and yet thele are perceived to Mourifh, without any fenfible impedi- 
ment from that caufe. 

As tothe dearnefs of labour, (another of the obftacles alledged) this has relation 
principally to two circumftances; one, that which has been juft difcufled, or the fear- 
city of hands; the other, the greatnefs of profits. 

As far as it is a confequence of the fcarcity of hands, it is mitigated by all the confi- 
derations which have been adduced as lefiening that deficiency. It is certain too, 
that the difparity in this refpe&t, between fome of the moft manufaduring parts of 
Europe, and a large proportion of the united fates, is not nearly fo great as common- 
ly imagined. It is alfo much lefs in regard to artificers and manufacturers, than in 
regard to country labourers ; and while a careful comparifon fhews, that there is, in 
this particular, much exaggeration; it is alfo evident, that the effeét of the degree of 
difparity which does truly exift,is diminifhed in proportion to the ufe which can be 
made of machinery. 

To illuftrate this lait idea—Let it be fuppofed, that the difference of price, in two 
countries, of a given quantity of manual labour requifite to the fabrication of a given 
article, isas ten; and that fome MeCHANIC POWER is introduced into both countries, 
which, performing half the neceflary labour, leaves only half to be done by hand, it 
is evident, that the difference in the cott ef the fabrication of the articie in quettion, 
in the two countrics, as far as it is connected with the price of labour, will be reduced 
from ten to five, in confequence of the introduction of that power. 

This circumftance is worthy of the moft particular attention. It diminifhes im- 
meniely one of the objections, moft ftrenuoufly urged, againft the fuccels of manu- 
factures in the united flatcs. 

‘To procure all fuch machines as are known in any part of Europe, can only require 
a proper provifion and due pains. ‘The knowledge of feveral of the moft important 
of them is already pofiefled. ‘The preparation of them here, is, in moft cafes, prac- 
ticable,on nearly equal terms. As far as they depend on water, fome fuperiority 
of advantayes may be claimed; from the uncommon variety and greater cheapnefs of 
fituations adapted to mill feats, with which different parts of the united ftates abound. 

So far as the dearnefs of labour may be a confequence of the greatnefs of profits in 
any branch of bufinefs, it isno obftacie to its fuccels. ‘The undertaker can afford to 
pay the price. 

There are grounds to conclude, that undertakers of manufaures in this country 
can at this time ailerd to pay higher wages to the workmen they may employ, than 
are paid to fimilar workmen in Europe. The prices of foreign fabrics in the maf- 
kets of the united ftates, which will for a long time regulate the prices of the domef- 
tic ones, may be confidered as compounded of the following ingredients. ‘The firtt 
coft of materiais, including the taxes, if any, which are paid upon them where the 
are made; the expence of grounds, buildings, machinery, and tools; the wages of the 
perfens employed in the manufactory; the profitson the capital or ftock employed; 
the cominillions ot agents te purchafe them where they are made; the expence of 

tranfportatien to the united fates, including infurance and other incidentaj charges ; 
the taxes or duties, if any, and fees of ofhee, which are paid on their exportation ; the 
taxes or duties, and fees of office, which are paid on their importation. 

As tothe frit of thefe items, the coft of materials, the advantage, upen the whole, 
is at prefent on the fide of the united fates, and the difference, in their favour, mutt 
encreafe, in proportion as a certain and extenfive domeftic demand fhall induce the 
proprietors of land to devote more of their attention to the production of thofe ma- 
terials. It ought not to efcape obfervation, in a compasifon on this point, that fome 
of the principal manufaQuring countries of Europe are much more dependent on fo- 
reign fupply ior the materials of theis manufaQuyes, than would be the wnited Rates, 
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who are capable of fupplying themfelves with a greater abundance, as well asa great- 
er variety of the requifite materials. 

Astothe fecond item, the expence of grounds, buildings, machinery, and tools, an 
equality at leaft may be affumed ; fince advantages in fomie particulars will couater- 
balance temporary difadvantayes in ethers. 

As tothe third item, or the article of wages, the comparifon certainly turns again 
the united ftates; though, as before obferved, not in fo greata degree as is common- 
ly fuppofed. 

The fourth item is alike applicable to the foreign and to the domeftic manufa@ure. 


It is indeed more properly a re/i/t than a particular, to be compared. 


But with refpect to all the remaining items, they are alone applicable to the foreign 
manufaciure, and in the itricteft fenfe extraordinaries ; conttitutung a tum of extra 


charge on the foreiyn fabric, which cannot be eftimated at lefs than from I5§ to 30 
per cent. on the coft of it at the manufadory. 

This fum of extra charge may confidently be regarded as more than a counterpoife 
for the real difference in the price of labour; and is a fatisfactory pruof that manu- 
factures may profper in defiance of it in the united ftates 

To the general allegation, connected withthe circumftances of fearcity of hands 
and dearnefs of labour, that extenfive manufactures can only grow out of a redundant 
or full population, it will be fufficient, to anfwer generally, that the fact has been o- 
therwife. That the fituation alledged to be an eflential condition of fuccefs, has*not 
been that of feveral nations, at periods when they had already attained to maturity 
in a variety of manufactures. 


The fuppofed want of capital for the p: ution of manufactures in the unite 
ftates, is the moft indefinite of the objections which are ufually oppofed to it. 
It is very difficult to pronounce any thing precile concerning the real extent of the 


monicd capital of a country, and ftill more concerning the proportion which it bears 
tothe objects that invite the employment of capital. It is not lefs difficult to pronounce 
how far the effec of any given quantity of money, as capital, or in other words, as a 
medium for circulatiag the induitry and property of a nation, may be encreafed by 
the very circumftance of the additional motion, which is givento it by new objects 
ofemployment. That effed, like the momentum of defcending bodies,jmay not im- 
properly be reprefented, as in a compound ratio to ma/i and welecity. It feems pretty 
certain, thata given fum of money, in a fituation in which the quick impullfes of 
commercial activity were little felt, would appear inadequate to the circulation of as 
great a quantity of induftry and property, as in one in which their full influence was 
experienced, 

It is not obvious, why the fame objection might not as well be made to external 


1 


commerce as to manufactures; fince it is manifeit that our immenife tra¢ts of land, 
occupied and unoccupied, are capable of giving employment to more capital than is 
actually beftowed upon them. It is certain, that the united {tates offer a vaft field for 
the advantageous employment of capital, but it docs not follow, that there will not 
be found, in one way or another, a fuflicient fund for the fuccefsful 
{pecies of induftry which is likely to prove truly beneficial 

The following confiderations are of a nature to remove all inquietude on the {core 
of want of capital, 

The introdudtion of banks, as has been fhewn on another occafion, has a powerful 
tendency to extend the aclive capital ofa country. Experience of the utility of thefe 
inftitutions is multiplying them in the united flates. It is probable that they will be 
eftablithed wherever they can exift with advantage; and wherever they can be fup 
ported, ifadminiXered with prudence, they will add new energics to all pecuniary 
Operations, 


ivin 


preiecution of any 


The aid of foreign capital may fafely, and with confiderable latitude, be taken into 


calculation. Its inftrumentality has been long experienced in our, external commerce ; 
and it has begun to be felt in various other modes. Not only our funds, but our ag- 
riculture and other internal improvements have been animated by it. Ut has already, 
in a few inftances, extended even to our manufacture 

It isa well known fact, that there are parts of Europe, which have more capital 
than profitable domeftic objects of employment. Hence, among other proofs, the 
large Joans continually furnifhed to fereign flates And it juaily certain, that the 
capital of other parts may fiad more protitable employment in the united Rates, than 
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at home. And notwithftanding there are weighty inducements to prefer the em- 
ployment of capital at home, even at lefs profit, to an inveftment of it abroad, though 
with greater gain, yet thefe inducements are over-ruled, either by a deficiency of em- 
ployment, or by a very material difference in profit. Both thefe caufes operate to 
procuce atransfer of foreign capital to the united ftates. °Tis certain, that various 
obje sin this country hold out advantages, which are with difficulty to be equalled 
elicwhere ; and under the encreafingly favorable impreffions, which are entertained 
of our government, the attractions will become more and more ftrong. ‘Thefe im- 
prefiions will prove a rich mine of profperity to the country, if they are confirmed and 
tirengthened by the progrefs of our affairs. And to fecure this advantage, little more 
is neceflary, than to folter induftry, and cultivate order and tranquility, at home and 
abroad. 

it is not impoffible, that there may be perfons difpofed to look with a jealous eye on 
the introduction of foreign capital, as if it were an inflrument to deprive our own 
citizens of the profits of our own induftry : But perhaps there never could be a more 
unreafonable jealoufy. Inftead of being viewed asa rival, it ought to be confidered 
asa moft valuable auxiliary ; conducing to put in motion a greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labor, and a greater portion of ufeful enterprife, than could exift without it. 
it is at leaft evident, that in a country fituated like the united ftates, with an infinite 
fund of refources yet to be unfolded, every farthing of foreign capital, which is laid 
out in internal ameliorations, and in induitrious eftablifhments of a permanent na- 
ture, is a preciows acquifition. 

And whatever be the objets which originally attract foreign capital, when once 
introduced, it may be directed towards any purpofe of beneficial exertion which is 
defired. Andto detain it among us, there can be no expedient fo effetual, as to en- 
large the fphere within which it may be ufefully employed : though introduced 
merely with views to fpeculations in the funds, it may afterwards be rendered fub- 
fervient to the interefts of agriculture, commerce, and manufaures. 

But the atrraction of foreign capital, for the dire& purpofe of manufactures, ought 
not to be deemed a chimerical expectation. There are already examples of it, as re- 
marked in another place: and the examples, if the difpofition be cultivated, can 
hardly fail to multiply. There are alfo inftances of another kind, which ferve to 
firengthen the expectation ; enterprifes for improving the public communications, by 
cutting canals, opening the obftructions in rivers, and erecting bridges, have receiv- 
ed very material aid from the fame fource. 

When the manufacturing capitalift of Europe fhall advert to the many important 
advantages, which have been intimated in the courfe of this report, he cannot but 
perceive very‘powerful inducements to a transfer of himfelf and hiscapital to the uni- 
ted ftates. Among the reflections, which a moft interefting peculiarity of fituation 
is calculated to fugyeft, it cannot efcape his obfervation, as a cireumftance of moment 
in the calculation, that the progreflive population and improvement of the united 
ftates, enfure a continually encreafing domeftic demand for the fabrics which he fhall 
produce, not to be affected by any external cafualties or viciflitudes. 

But while there gre circumftances fufficiently trong to authorife a cenfiderable de- 
gree of reliance on the aid of foreign capital, towards the attainment of the objec iu 
view, it is fatisitatory to have good grounds of affurance, that there are domettic re- 
fources, of themfelves adequate to it. It happens, that there isa fpecies of capital ac- 
tually exifting within the united ftates, which relieves from all inquietude on the 
{core of want of capital—this is the funded debt, 

‘The effe& of a funded debt, as a fpecies of capital, has been noticed upon a former 
eccafion ; but a more particular elucidation of the point feems to be required by the 
fireis which is here laid.wpon it—this hall accordingly be attempted. 

Public funds anfwer the purpofe of capital, fromthe eftimation in which they are 
ufuaily held by monied men; and confequently, from the eafe and difpatch with 
which they can be turned into money. This capacity, of prompt convertibility into 
money, caules a transfer of ttock to be ina great number of cafes equivalent to a pay- 
ment in coin—And where it does not happen to fuit the party who is to receive, to 
accept a transfer of ftock, the party who is to pay is never at a lofs, to find elfewherea 
purchafer of his Lock, who will furnifh him,in lieu of it, with the coin of which ke 
ftands in need. 
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Hence in a found and fettied fate of the public funds, a man poffeffed of a fum in 
them cana embrace any {cheme of bufinefs which offers, with as much confidence as if 
he were pofleffed of an equal fum in coin. 

This operation of public funds, as capital, is too obvious tobe denied: but it is ob- 
jected to the idea of their operating as an augmentation of the capital ef the communi- 


ty, that they ferve to occafion the defrudtion of fome other capital to an equal 
amount. 


The capital which alone they can be fuppofed to deftrey, muft confit of—The an- 
nual revenue, which is applied to the payment of intereft on the debt, and to the gra- 
dual redemption of the principal—The amount of the coin which is employed in cir- 
culating the funds, or, in other words, in cffe@ting the different aliemations which they 
undergo. 

But the following appears to be the true and accurate view of this matter-— 

tit. Asto the point of the annual revenue requifite for payment of interch and res 
demption of principal. 

Asa determinate proportion will tend to per[picuity in the reafoning, let it be fup- 
pofed that the annual revenue to be applied, corre{ponding with the modification of 
the 6 per cent. tock of the united flares, is in the ratio of eight upon the hundred; 
that is, in the firft infkance, fix on accownt of intereft, and two en account of prine 
cipal. 

Thus far it is evident, that the capital deflroyed to the capital created, would bear 
no greater propertion than 8to 100. ‘There would he withdrawn from the ‘total 
ae of other capitals a fum ef cight dollars to be paid to the public creditor: while 
he would be pofleffed of a fum of one hundred dollars, ready to be applied to any 
purpofe, to be embarked in any enterprife, which might appear to him eligible 
Here then the augmentation of capital, or the excels of that which is produced, beyond 
that which is deitroyed, is equal to nimety-two dollars. 

To this couclufion it may be ebjected, that the fum of eight dollars is to be with- 
dray.n anoually, until the whole hundred is extinguifhed, and it may be inferred, 
that in procefs of time a capital will be deftroyed equal to that which is at firk 
created. 

But it is neverthele(s true, that during the whole of the interva), between the cre 
ation of the capital of 100 dollars, and its reduction to a fum not greater than that 
of the annual revenue appropriated to its redemption there will be a greater ac- 
tive capital in exiftence than if no debt had been contraded. The fum drawn from 
other capitals tn any one year will not exceed eight dollars : but there will be af every 
inflant of time during the whole period in queition, a fum correfponding with /o much 
of she principal, as remains unredeemed, in the hands of fome perfon or other, employed 
or ready to be employed in fome profitable undertaking. ‘There will therefore con- 
{tantly be more capital, in capacity to be employed, than capital taken from employ- 
ment. The excefs for the firit year has been ftated to be ninety-two dollars; it will 
dimiaith yearly ; but there always will be an excefs, uatil the principal of the debe 
is brought to a level with the rnepeeMING ANNuiry ; that is, in the cafe which 
has been affumed by way of example, to e1cuT pottars. The reality of this ex- 
cefs becomes palpable, if it be fuppofed, as often happens, that the citizen of a fo- 
reign country imports inte the united fates 160 dol'ars for the purchafe of an equal 
fum of public debt here isan abfolute augmentation of the mafs of circulating 
coin to the extent of reo dollars. «At the end of a year the foreigner is prefumed 
to draw back eight dollars on account of his principal and intereft, but he {till leaves 
ninety-twe of his original depolit in circulation, as he in like manner leaves eighty 
four at the end of the fecond year, drawing back then alfo the annuity ef eight dol- 
Jars: And thus the matter proceeds; the capital left in circulatien diminifhing each 
year, and coming nearer to the level of the annuity drawn back. There are howe- 
ver fome differences in the ultimate operation of the part of the debt which is pur- 
chafed by foreigners, and that which remains in the hands of citizens. But the ge- 
neral effect im cach cafe, though in different degrees, is to add tothe ative capital of 
the country. 

Hitherto the reafoning has proceeded on a conceffion of the pofition, that there 
is a deftruction of fome other capital, to the extent of the annuity appropriated to 
the payment of the intereft and the redemption of the principal.ef the debt ; but in 
this, too much has been conceded. There is at moft a temporary tranaler of fome 
Januar) » 1792. Ls 
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other capital, to the amount of the annuity, from thofe who pay to the creditor whe 
receives; which he again reftores to the circulation to refume the offices of a capital, 
This he does either immediately ,by employing the money in fome branch of indufiry, 
er mediately, by lending it to fome other perfon whe does fo employ it, or by fpend- 
ing it on his own maintenance. In either fuppofition, there is no deftruction of capi- 
tal; there isnothing more than a fufpenfion of its motion for atime; that is, while 
it is paffing from the hands of thofe who pay inte the public coffers, and thence 
through the public creditor, into fome other channel of circulation. When the pay- 
ments of intereft are periodical and qwick, and made by the inftrumentality of 
banks, the diverfion or {ufpenfion of capital may almoft be denominated momentary. 

Hence the deduction on this account is far lefa, than it at firft fight appears 
to be. 

There is evidently, as far as regards the annuity, no deftru@ion nor transfer of any 
other capital, than that pertion of the income of each individual which goes to make 
up the annuity. The land which furnifhes the farmer with the fum which he is to 
contribute remains the fame; and the like may be obferved of other capitals. Indeed 
as far as the tax, which is the object of contribution (as frequently happens when it 
docs not opprefs by its weight) may have been a motive to greater exertion in any O¢- 
cupation ; it may even ferve to encreafe the contributory capital: This idea is not 
without importance in the general view of the fubject. 

It remains to fee, what further deduction ought to be made from the capital which 
is created, by the exiftence of the debt, on account of the coin which is employed in 
its circulation. ‘This is fufceptible of much lefs precife calculation than the article 
which hasbeen juft difcuffed. It is impoflible to fay what preportion of coin is ne- 
ceffary to carry on the alienations which any fpecies of property ufually undergoes, 
‘The quantity indeed varies according to circumftances. But it may ftill without he- 
fitation be pronounced, fram the quicknefs ef the rotation, or rather of the tranfitions, 
that the medium of circulation always bears but a {mall proportion to the amount of 
the property circulated. And it si thence fatisfa@torily deducible, that the coin em- 
ployed in the negociations of the funds, and which ferves to give them activity, as 
capital, is incomparably lefs than the fum of the debt negociated for the purpofe of 
bufinefs. 

It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the negociation of the funds becomes 
itfelf a diflinét bufinefs ; which employs, and by employing, diverts a portion of the 
circulating coin from other purfuits. But making due allowance for this circum- 
fiance, there is no reafon to conclude, that the effeét of the diverfion of coin, in the 
whole operation, bears any confiderable proportion to the amount of the capital to 
which it gives activity. ‘The fum of the debt in circulation is continually at the 
command of any ulfeful enterprife, the coin itfelf which circulates it, is never more 
than momentarily fufpended from its ordinary funGions. It experiences an inceflant 
and rapid flux and reflux to and from the channels of induftry to thofe of {peculations 
in the funds, 

There are ftrong circumftances in confirmation of this theory. The force of mo- 
nied capital which has been difplayed in Great-Britain, and the height to which eve- 
ry (pecies of induflry has grown up under it, defy a folution, from the quantity of 
coin which that kingdom has ever poffefled. Accordingly it has been, coeval with 
its funding fyftem, the prevailing opinion of the men of bufinefs, and of the generali- 
ty of the moft fagacious theorifts of that country, that the operatien of the public 
funds as capital has contributed to the effec in queftien. Among ourfelves appear- 
ances thus far favour the fame conclufion. Induftry in general feems to have been 
reanimated. There are fymptoms indicating an extemfion of our commerce. Our 
navigation has certainly of late had a confiderable {pring, and there appears to he in 
many parts of the union a command of capital,which, till lately, fince the revolution at 
Jeaft, was unknown. But it is at the fame time to be acknowledged, that other circum- 
ttances have concured (and in a great degree) in producing the prefent ftate of things, 
and that the appearances are not yct fufliciently decifive to be entirely relied upon 

In the queftion under difcuffion, it is important to diftinguith between an ab/olute 
encreafe of capital er an accefion of real wealth, and an artificial encreafe of capital, as an en- 
giue of bafinefs, or as an initrument of induftry and commerce.—In the firft fenfe, 
a funded debt has no pretenfions to being deemed ap encreafe of capital; in the lait, 
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it har pretenfions which are not ecafy te be controverted. Of a fimilar nature is bank 
eredit, and, in an inferior degree, every {pecies of private credit. 

But though a funded debt is not in the firft initance, ‘an abfolute encreafe of capi- 
tal, or an augmentation of real wealth; yet by ferving as a new power in the opera- 
tions of induftry, it has within certain bounds a tendency to encreafe the real wealth 
of a community ; in like manner as money borrowed by a thrifty farmer, to be laid 
eut in the improvement of his farm, may, in the end, add to his {tock of real riches. 

There are refpectable individuals, who, from a juft averfion to an accumulation of 

ublic debt, are unwilling to concede to it any kind of utility, who can difcern no 
good to alleviate the ill with which they fuppofe it pregnant; who cannot be per- 
fuaded that it ought in any fenfe to be viewed as an encreafe of capital, leit it thould 
be inferred, that, the more debt the more c: apital, the greater the burthens the greater 
the bleffings of the community. 

But it interefts the public councils to eftimate every objeé as it truly is; to appreci- 
ate how far the good in any meafure is compenfated by the ill; or the ill by the good ; 
either of them is feldom unmixed. 

Neither will it follow, that an accumulation of debt is defirable, becaufe a certain 
degree of it operates as capital.— here may be a plethora in the political, as in the 
natural body; there may be a ftate of things in which any fuch artificial capital is 
unneceflary. The debt too may be {welled to fucha fize, as that the greateft part of 
it may ceafe to be ufeful as a capital, ferving only tu pamper the diflipation of idle 
and diflolute individuals; as that the fums required to pay the intereft upon it may 
become oppreflive, and beyond the means which a government can employ, confil- 
tently with its tranquility, to raife them ; as that the refources of taxation, to face 
the debt, may have been ftrained too far, to admit of extenfions adequate to exigen- 
cies which regard the public fafety. 

Where this critical point is, cannot be pronounced ; but it is impoflible to believe 
that there is not fuch a point. 

And as the viciflitudes of nations beget a perpetual tendency to the accumulation 
ef debt, there ought to be,ian every government a perpetual, anxious, and unceafing 
effort to reduce that which atany time exifts, as fait as thall be practicable, confiftent- 
ly with integrity and good faith 

Reafonings on a fubje& comprehending ideas fo abftrac&t and complex, fo little re- 
ducible to precife calculation, as thofe which enter into the queftion juft difcuffed, are 
always attended with a danger ef running into fallacies. Due allowance ought there- 
fore to be made for this poflibility—But as far as the nature of the fubje@ admits of 
it, there appears to be fatisfaCtory ground for a belief that the public funds operate as 
a refource of capital to the citizens of the united ftates, and, if they are a refource at 
all, it is an extenfive one. 

To all the arguments which are brought to evince the impracticability of fuccefs 
in manufa@uring eftablifhments in the united fates, it might have beema fufficient 
anfwer to have referred to the expericace of what has been already done—It is certain 
that feveral important branches have grown up and flourifhed with a rapidity which 
furprifes ; afording an encouraging aflurance of fuccefsin future attempts; of thefe 
it . ay not be improper to enumerate the mott confiderable. 

I. Of ftins. Tanned and tawed leathers, drefled tkins, thoes, boots and flippers, 
harnefs and fadlery of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, leather breeches, gloves, 
= and tippets, parchment and glue. 

Of Tren. Barand fheet iron, fe eel, nail rods and nails, implements of hufban- 
dr ey ae pots and other houfhold utenfils, the fteel and iron work of carriages, and 
for thip buildjng, anchors, feale beams and weights, and various tools of artificers, 
arms of different kinds; though the manufadure of thefe laft has of late diminifhed 
for want of demand. 

Ul. Of Weed. Ships, cabinet wares, and turnery, wool and cotton cards, and other 
machinery for manufaciures and hufbandry, mathematical inftruments, coopers wares 
of every kind. 

V. Of Flax and Hemp. Cables, fail cloth, cordage, twine and pack thread. 

V. Bricks and coarfe tiles, and potters wares. 

VI. Ardent fpirits, and malt liquors. 

Vil. Writing and — psper, theathing and wrapping paper, pafte boards, ful- 
jers or prefs papers, paper hangings. 
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VUL. Hats of Mr and weol, and mixtures of both, Womens ftoff and filk thoes. 

1X. Refined fugars. 

X. Oils of animals and feeds, foap, {permacetiand talloW candles. 

XL. Copper and brafs wares, particularly atenfils for diftillers, fugar refiners and 
brewers, andirons and other articles for heufehold ufe—philofophica! apparatus. 

XII. Tin wares for moft perpofes of ordinary ufe. 

XII!. Carriages of alk kinds. 

XIV. Snuff, chewing and {moaking tobacco. 

XV. Starch and hair powder. 

XVI. Lampblack and other painters colours. 

XVII, Gunpowder. 

Befides the manufaCories of thefe articles, which are carried onas regular trades, 
and have attained toa confiderable degree of maturity, there isa vat {cene of houl- 
held manufaQucing, which contributes more largely to the fupply of the communi- 
ty, than could be imagined, without having made it an object of particular enquiry. 
This obfervation isthe pleafing refult of the inveftigation to which the fubje& of 
this report has led, and it is applicable as well to the feuthern as to the middle and 
northern ftates; great quantities of coarfe cloths, coatings, ferges and flannels, lin- 
fey-woolfeys, hofiery of wool, cetton and thread, coarfe fuftians, jeans and muflins, 
checked and ftriped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets, and countérpanes, 
tow linens, coarfe fhirtings, fheetings, toweling and table linen, and various mixtures 
of wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, are made in the houfheld way, and in 
many inftances to an extent not only fufficient for the fupply ofthe families in 
which they are made, but for fale, and even in fome cafes for expertation. It is com- 
puted in a number of diftridts, that two-thirds, three-fourths,and even four-fifths of all 
the cloathing of the inhabitants are made by themfelves. ‘The importance of fo 
great a progrefs, as appears to have been made in family manufadlures, within a few 
years, both in a moraland pelitical view, renders the fact highly intercfting. 

Neither does the above enumeration comprehend all the articles that are manu- 
faCtured as regular trades. Many others occur, which are equally well eftablithed, 
but which, not being of equal importance, have been omitted. And there are many 
attempts {till in their infancy, which, though attended with very favourable appear- 
ances, could not have been properly comprized in an enumeration of manufa@ories 
already eftablifhed. There are other articles alfo of great importance, which, though 
ftriftly {fpeaking, manufadtures, are omitted, as being immediately conneéted with 
hufbandry : fuch are flour, pot and pearl ath, pitch, tar, turpentine, and the like. 

‘There remains to be noticed, an objection tothe encouragement of manufadiures, 
of a nature different from thofe which queftion the probability of fuccefs: This is 
derived from its fuppofed tendency to give a monopoly of advantages to particular 
claffes, at the expemce of the ret of the community, who, it is affirmed, would be able 
to procure the requifite fupplies of manufactured articles om better terme from fo- 
reigners, than from our own citizens, and who, it is alledged, are reduced to a necef- 
fity of paying an enhanced price for whatever they want, by every mealure which 
obitructs the free competition of foreign commodities. 

It is notan unreafonable feppofition, that meafures which ferve to abridge the 
free competition of foreign articles, have a tendency to occafion an enhancement of 
prices, and it is not to be denied, that fuch is the efie in a number of cafes; but the 
fact docs not uniformly correfpond with the theery. A redaion of prices has in 
{everal intances immediately faccecded the eftablifhment of a domeflic manufa@ure. 
Whether it be that foreign manufaclurers endeavour to fupplant, by underfelling our 
own, or whatever elfe be the caufe, the effe@ has been fuch as is ftated, and the re- 
verfe of what might have been expected. 

But though it were true, that the immediate and certain effe& of regulations cen- 
trouling the competition of foreign with domestic fabrics was an encreafe of price, it 
isuniverially truce, that the contrary is the ultimate effect with every fuccefsful manu- 
facture. When adomefic manufacture has attained to perfeAion, and has engaged 
in the profecution ef it, a competent number of perfons, it invariably becomes cheap- 
er, Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of foreign 
commodities, it can be afforded, and accordingly feldom or never fails to be fold 
cheaper, in procels of time,than was the foreign article for which it isa fubfMitute. 
The interna! competition which takes place, fon does away every thing like moze- 
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poly, and by degrees reduces the price of the article to the minimum of a reafonable 
prout on the capital employed. bhis accords with the reafun of the thing and with 
expericnce. 

Whence it follows, that it isthe intereft of a community, with a view to even- 
tual and permanent cconomy, to en ourage the growrn ot manulactures. In a na- 
tional view, @ temporary enhancement of price mult always be weil compenlated 
by a permanent reduction of it. 

It is a reflection which may with propriety be indulged here, that this eventual 
diminution of the prices of manufactured articles, which is the refule of incernal 
manufacturing eftablifhments, has a dire&t, and very important tendency to benefit 
agriculture. it enables the farmer to procure, with a fmalier quantity of his labour, 
the manufactured produce of which he flands in need, and confequently encrcafes 
the value of his income and property. 

The objections which are commoniy made to the expediency of encouraging, and 
to the probability of fucceeding in manufacturing purfuits, in the united tiates, 
having now been difcufied, the confiderations which have appeared in the courte ef 
the difeuflion, recommending that fpecies of induftry to the patronage of the ge- 
vernment, will be materially itrengthened by a few general and fomce particular to- 
pics, which have been naturally referved for {ubfequent notice 

1. There feems te be a moral certainty, that the trade of a country which is both 
manufacturing and agricultural, will be more lucrative and profperous than that of a 
country which is merely agricultural. 

One reafon for this is fouad in that general effort of nations (which has been a 
ready mentioned) to procure from their own foils, the articles of prime neceflity 
requifite to their own confumption and ule ; and which ferves to render the demand 
for a foreign fupply of fuch articles in a great degree occafional and contingent. 
Hence, while the neceilities of nations, exclulively devoted to agriculture, fer the 
fabrics of manufacturing ftates are conftant and regular, the wants of the latter, for 
the produdts of the former, are liable to very confiderable fluuations and interrup- 
tions. The great mequalities, reiulting from difference of feafons, has been elfewhere 
emarked ; this uniformity of demand on one fide, and untteadinefs of it om the 
other, mult neceflurily have a tendency to caufe the general courfe of the exchange 
of commodities between the parties to turn to the difadvantages of the merely agre- 
cultural ftates. Peculiarity of fituatien, a climate and foil adapted to the produc- 
tion of peculiar commodities may, fometimes, contradict the rule; but there 1s eves 
ry reafon to believe that it will be found, in the main, a jut one. 

Another circumitance which gives a fuperiomty of commercial advantages to ftates 
that manufacture, as well as cultivate, confiits in the mvore numerous attractions, 
which a more diverfified market offers to foreign cuftomers, and in the greater fcope 
which it affords to mercantile enterprife. It 1s a pofition of indifputable truth in 
commerce, depending too on very obvious reafons, that the greateft refort will e- 
ver be to thofe marts, where commodities, while equally abundant, are mott various. 
Each difference of kind, holds out an additional! inducement : and it isa pofition nat 
lefs clear, that the field of enterprife mutt be enlarged to the merchants of a country, 
in proportion to the variety, as wellas the abundance of commodities which th 
find at home for exportation to forcign markets 

A third circumftance, perhaps not inferior to either of the other two, conferring the 
fuperiority which has been flated, has relation to the thaynations of demand for certay 
commodities, which at fome time or other interfere m« or lefs with the fale ot al 
Che nation which can bring to market but few articles, is likely to be more quickiy 
andfenfibly affected by fuch ftagnations, than one which is always pofleffled of a great 
variety of commoditics: the former frequently fiuds too great a portion of its Lock 
ef materials, for fale or exchange, lying on hand—or is: obliged to make injuricvs 
facrifices to fupply its want of foreign articles, which are nwmerows and ergent, in 
proportion to the fmalinefs of the number of itsown. The latter commonly finds 
iticll indemnified, by the high prices of fome articles, for the low price of others 
—and the prompt and advantageous fale of thofe articles which are in demand, 
evalles its merchants the better to wait for a favourable change, in refpect te 
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From thefe cireumfances colle@ively, two important inferences are to be drawn ; 
one, that there is alwaysa higher probability of a favourable balance of trade, im 
regard to countries, in which manufactures, founded on the bafis of a thriving a- 
yriculture Mourifh, than in regard to thofe which are confined wholly, er almott 
whoily to agriculture; the other (which is alfo a confequence of the firit) that coun- 
tcics of the former defeription are likely to poflefs more pecuniary wealth, or money, 
than thote of the latter 

Facts appear to correfaond with this conclufion. The importations of manufaQur- 
ed fupplies feem iuvariably to drain the merely agricultural people of their wealth. 
Let the fituation of the manufacturing countries of Europe be compared in this par- 
ticular, with that ef countries which only cultivate, and the difparity will be ftrik- 
ing. Okxher caufes, it is true, help to account for this difparity between fome of 
them ; and among thefe caufes, the relative ftate of agriculeure; but between o- 
thers of them, the mot prominent circumttance of diflimilitude arifes from the com- 
parative ftateof manufa@ures. In corroboration of the fame idea, it ought not to 
efeape remark, that the Weft-India iflands, the foils of which are the moft fertile, 
and the nation which in the greateft degree fupplics the reft of the world with the 
precious metals, exchange to a lofs with almott every other country- 

As far as experience at home may yuide, it willlead tothe fameconclufion. Pre- 
viaus to the revolution, the quantity of coin, poficiied by the colonies, which now 
compole the united flates, appeared to be inadequate to their cigculation ; and their 
debt to Great-Britain was progreflive. Since the revolution, the ftates in which 
thanufactures have moft encreafed, have recovered failer from the injuries of the 
jate war; and abound moft in pecuniary refources. 

It ought to be admitted, however, in this, asin the preceding cafe, that caufes irre- 
lative to the ftate of marifaciures account, in a degree, for the phenomena remark- 
ed. ‘The continual progrefs of new iettlements has a natural tendency to occafion 
au unfavourabic balance of trade ; though it indemnifies for the inconvenience, by 
that encreale of the national capital which flows from the converfion of waite inte 
improved lands; and the different degrees of external commerce, which are carried 
en by the different ftates, may make material differences in the comparative ftate of 
their wealth. The firft circumitance has reference to the defieicncy of coin, and the 
encreaie of debt previous to the revolution; the lait, to the advantages which the moft 
manufacturing {tates appear to have eujoyed, over the others, fince the termination 
ef the late war. 

But the uniform appearance of an abundance of fpecie, as the concomitant of 
a flourifhing flate of manufactures, and of the reverfe where they do not prevail, 
afford a firong pref{umption of their favourable operation upon the wealth of a coun- 
try. 

Not only the wealth, but the independence and fecurity of a country, apppear 
to be materially connected with the profperity of manufactures. Kvery nation, 
with a view to thoie great objects, ought to endeavour to poffefs within itfelf all the 
eLenti ils of national fupply. Thefe comprife the meansof /ub/i/ence, babisation, cloathing, 
and defence. 

‘The pofleflion of thefe is neceffary to the perfe&tion of the body politic, to the 
fafety,as wellas to the welfare of the fociety ; the want of either is the want of an 
important organ of political life and motion ; and in the various crifes which await a 
flate, it mutt feverely feel the effets of fuch a deficiency. The extreme embarraff- 
ments of the united ttates during the late war, from an incapacity of fupplying them- 
feives, are {till matter of keen recollefion : a future war might be expected again 
to exemplify the mifchiefs and dangers of a fituation, to which that incapacity is ftill 
in too great a degree applicable, unlefs changed hy timely and vigorous exer- 
tiens. ‘lo effect this change as faft as fhall be prudent, merits all the attention 
anfell the zeal of our public councils; "tis the next great work to be accomplih- 
ec. 

The want of a navy to protec our external commerce, as long as it fhall continue, 
muft render it 2 peculiarly precarious reliance, for the fupply of effential articles, 
and muft ferve to ftrengthen prodigioufly the arguments in favour of manufac- 
tures 

‘Te thefe general confiderations are added fome of a more particular nature. 
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Our diftance from Europe, the great fountain of manufactured fupply, fubje@s us, 
jn the exiiting itate of things, to inconvenience and lofs in two ways 

The bulkinefs of thofe commodities which are the chief productions of the foil, 
neceflarily impofes very heavy charges on their tran{portation to diftant markets. 
Thefe charges, in the cafes in which the nations to whom our produdts are fent, 
maintain a competition in the fupply of their own markets, principally fall upon us, 


and form material deductions from the primitive value of the articles furnithed. 
The charges on manufactured fupplics, brought from Lurc pe, are greatly enhanced 
by the fame circumiltance of diftance. Thefe charges, again, in whi h our own im- 
duftry mantains no competition, in our own markets, allio princi paily fall upoa us; and 
are an additional caute of extiaor inary deduGion from € prinitive value of our 
own products ; thefe being the materials of exchange for the foreign fabrics, which 


we conlume,. 
The cquality and mederation of individual property, and the growing fettlements 
of new diltricts, occafion, in this country, an unufual demand for coarfe maz 


ulace- 
tures; the chargesof which, being greater in proportion to their greater bulk, aug- 
ment the difadvantag ze which hasbeen jult defcribed 

4s in molt countries domeftic fuy plics maintain a very confiderable competition, 
with fuch foreign productions of the foil as are imported for fale; if the cxtenfive 


, 
eftablifhment of manufactories in the united itates does not create a fimilar competi- 
tion, in refpect to manufadlured articles, it appears to be clearly deducible trom 
the confiderations which have been mentioned, that they muft fultaina double lefs 


in their exchanges with foreign nations ; ftronely conducive to an unfavourable ba- 


lance of trade, and very pre judic tal to their intereits, 
Thefe difadvantages preis with no {mall weight, on the landed intercft of the 


country. In feafons ef peace, they caufe a ferious deduction from the intrinfic va- 
Jue of the products of the toil. Inthe time of a war, which fhould either involv 
ourfelves or another nation, poflefling a confiderable there of our c: rrying trade, the 


charges on the tranfportation ef our commodities, bulky as moft of them are, could 


o 


hardly fail to prove a grievous burthen to the farmer: while obliged to depend, in 
fo great a degrce, ashe now docs, upon foreign markets for the vent of the furplus 
of his labour. 

As far as the profperity of the fifheries of the united ftates is impeded by the want 
of an adequate market, there arifes another {pecial reafon for defiring the extention of 

manufaGures. Befides the fifth, which, in many places, would be likely to make a 
part of the fubfiftence of the yr yee nployed; it is known that the oils, bones, and 
ikins of marine animals are of ext alive ufe in various manufacures. Hence the 
profpect of an additional demand for the produce of the fifheries. 

One more point ef view only remains, in which to confider the expediency of ca- 
couraging manufactures in the united fates. 

It isnot uncommon to meet with an opinion, that though the promoting of manu- 
attures may be the intercit of a part of the union, it is contrary to that of another 
part. The northern and fouthern regions are fometimes reprefented as having ad- 
verfe interefts, in this refpect. Thole are called manufacturing, thefe ag ricultural 
ftates, and a {pscies of oppofition is imagined to fubfift between the manufacturing 
and agricultural interefts. 

This idea of an oppofition bet ween thofe two interefts is the common error of the 
early periods of every country, but experience gradually diffipates it. Indeed they 
are perceived fu often to fuccour and to befriend each other, that they come at length 
to be confidered as one; a fuppofition wich has been Srogne otly abufed, and is not 
univerlaliy true. Particular encouragements of particular ma nufatures m ay beofa 
nature to facrifiee the interefts of landholders to thofe of manufa@turers; but it is 





neverthelefs a maxim well eftablifhed by experienve, and generaily acknowledged, 


where there has been fufficient experience, that the egyregate profperity of manufac- 
tures, and the aggregate profperity of agriculture are 1otimately connected. In the 
courfe of the d:fcutfion which has had place, various weighty confidcrations have 
been adduced, operating in fupport of that maxim. Per haps the fuperior fteadinefs 
of the demand of a domettic scales for the furplus produc 
convincing argument ef its rach 

Ideas of a contrariety of interefts between the northern and fouthern regions of 
the union, are, in the main, a3 unfounded as they are mifchievous. ‘The diverfity of 
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circumftances on which fuch contrariety is ufually predicated, authorifes a diredHly 
contrary conclufion. Mutual wants conftitute one of the ftrongeft links of political 
conne@ion, and the extent of thefe bears a natural proportion t@ the diverfity in the 
means of mutual fupply. ; 

Suggeftions of an oppofite complexion are ever tu be deplored, as unfriendly to 
the fteady purfuit of one great common caufe, and to the perfect harmony of all the 

arts. 

, In proportion as the mind is accuftomed to trace the intimate conneAion of inter- 
ef, which fubfitts between all the parts of a fuciety, united under the /ame govern- 
ment; the infinite variety of channels which ferve to circulate the profperity of each 
to and through the reft, in that proportion will it be little apt to be diflurbed by fo- 
licitudes and apprehenfions which originate in local difcriminations. It isa truth as 
impertant as it is agreeable, and one to which it is not eafy to imagine exceptions, 
that every thing tending to eftablith /ufantial and permanent order, in the affairs of 3 
country, to encreale the total mafs of indufiry and opuleuce, is ultimately beneficial to 
every part of it. On the credit of this great truth, an acquiefcence may fafely bg 
accorded, from every quarter, to all inftitutions and arrangements which pramife a 
confirmation of public order, and an augmentation of natienal refource. 

But there are more particular confiderations which ferve to fortify the idea, that 
the encouragement of manufactures is the intercft of al! parts of the union. If the 
northern and middle ftates fhould be the principal fcenes of {uch eftablifhments, they 
would immediately benefit the more fouthern, by creating a demand for productions, 
fome of which they have in common with the other ftates, and others of which ei- 
ther are peculiar to them, or more abundant, or of better quality, than elfewhere; 
‘Thefe productions principally are, timber, flax, hemp, cotton, wool, raw filk, indigo, 
iron, lead, furs, hides, fkins, and coals; of thefe articles cotton and indigo are peculiar 
to the fouthern fates; as are hitherto, dead aud coal ; flax and hemp are, or may be, 
raifed in greater abundance there than in the more northen ftates; andthe wool of 
Virginia is faid to be of a better quality than that of any other ftate ; a circumfance 
rendered the more probable by the refle&tion, that Virginia embraces the fame Jati- 
tudes with the fineft woo! countries of Europe. ‘The climate of the fouth isalfo bet- 
ter adaptedto the production of filk. 

The extenfive cultivation of cotton can perhaps hardly be expected, but from the 
previous efiablifhment of domeftic manufactories of the article; and the fureft en- 
covragement and vent for the others, would refult from fimilar eftablifhments ia 
refpect to them. 

If, then, it fatisfaXorily appears, that it is the intereft of the united fates, gene- 
rally, to encourage manufactures, it merits particular attention, that there are cir- 
cumftances which render the prefent a critica] moment for entering with zeal upon 
the important bufinels. The effort cannot fail to be materially feconded by a con- 
fiderable and encreafing influx of money, in confequence of foreign fpeculations im 
the funds—and by the diforders which exift in different parts of Europe. 

The firk circumftance not only facilitates the execution of manufa&uring enter- 
prifes; but it indicates them as a neceflary mean to turn the thing itfelf to advaa- 
tage, and to prevent its being eventually an evil. If ufefulemployment be not found 
for the money of foreigners brought to the country to be inveited in purchafes of the 
public debt, it will quickly be re-experted to defray the expence of an extraordinary 
confumption of foreign luxuries; and diftrefling drains of our fpecie may hereafter 
be experienced, to pay the intereft and redeem the principa! of the purchafed debt. 

This ufeful employment too ought to be of a nature to produce folid and perma- 
nent improvements. Ifthe money merely ferves to give a temporary {pring to fo- 
reign commerce ; asit cannot procure new and lafling outlets for the products of the 
country ; there will be no real or durable advantaye gained. As far as it {hall find its 
way in agricultural ameliorations, in opening canals, and in fimilar improvements, it 
will be produtive of fubftantial utility. But there isreafon to doubt, whether in fuch 
channels it is likely to find fufficient employment, and till more,whether many of thofe 
who poflefs it would be as readily attracted to objets of this nature, as to manufac- 
turing purfuits; which bear greater analogy to thofe to which they are accuftomed, 
aud to the ipirit generated by them. 

To open the one field, as well as the other, will at leat fecure a better profped of 
ufeful employment, for whatever acceflion of money there has been or may be. 
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There is at the prefent juncture a certain fermentation ofmind, a certain activity 
of {peculation and enterprife, which, if properly directed, may be made fubfervient 
to ufeful purpofes; but which if left entirely to itfelf, may be attended with pernici- 
ous effects. 

The difturbed ftate of Europe inclining its citizens to emigration, the requifite 
workmen will be more eafily acquired than at another time ; amd the effe& of mul- 
tiplying the opportunities of employment to thofe who emigrate, may be an encreafe 
of the number and extent of valuable acquifitions to the population, arts, and induf- 
try, of the country. 

To find pleafure in the are me of other nations would be criminal; but to bene- 
fit ourfelves, by opening aff afylum to thofe who fuffer, in confequence of them, is as 
juftifiable as it is politic. 

A full view having now been taken of the inducements to the promotion of manu- 
factures in the united ftates, accompanied with an examination of the principal objec- 
tions which are commonly urged in oppo/ition, it is proper in the next place, to confi- 
der the means by which it may be effected, as introductory to a fpecification of the 
ebjects, which, in the prefent ftate of things, appear the moft fit to be encouraged, 
and of the particular meafures which it may be advifeable to adopt, in refpect to 
each. 

In order to a better judgment of the means proper to be reforted to by the united 
fates, it will be of ufe to advert to thofe which have been employed with fuccefs in 
other countries. The principal of thefe are— 

1. Proteding duties ; or duties on thofe foreign articles which are the rivals of the domeftie 
ones, intended to be encouraged. 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the domelftic fabrics, 
fince by enhancing the charges on foreign articles, they enable the national manufac- 
turers to underfell all their fereign competitors. The propriety of this {pecies of en- 
couragement need not he dwelt upon; as it is not enly a clear refult from the nume- 
rous topics which have been fugyeltcd, but is fanctioned by the laws of the united 
fates, in a variety of inftances; it has the additional recommendation of being a re- 
fource of revenue. Indeed all the duties impofed on imported aticles, though with an 
exclufive view to revenue, have the effect in contemplation, and, except where they 


fall on raw materials, wear a beneficent afpect towards the manufactures of the 


country. 

Il. Probibitions of rival articles, ot duties equivalent to probibit ons. 

This is another and an efficacious mean of encouraging national manufactures; 
but in general it isonly fit to be employed when a manufacture has made fuch a pro- 
grefs, and is in fo many hands as to enfure a due competition, and an adequate {vp- 
ply on reafonable terms. Of duties equivalent te prohibitions, these are examples 
in the laws of the united ftates; and there are other cafes to which the principle may 
be advantageoufly extended, but they are not numerous. 

Confidering a monopoly of the domeftic market to its own manufaQurers, as the 
reigning policy of manufacturing nations, a fimilar policy on the part of the united 
ftates, in every proper inftance, is dictated, it might almoft be faid, by the principles 
of diftributive juftice ; certainly by the duty of endeavouring to fecure to their own 
citizens a reciprocity of advantages. 

I. Probibitions of the exportation of the materials of manufa@ures. 

The defire of fecuring a cheap and plentiful fupply for the national workmen, and 
where the article is either peculiar to the country, or of peculiar quality there, the 
jealoufy of enabling foreign workmen to rival thole of the nation, with its own ma- 
terials, are the leading motives to this {pecies of regulation. It ouzht not to be af- 
firmed, that it is in no inftance proper ; but it is certainly one which ought to be a- 
dopted with great circumfpection, and only in very plain cafes. It is feen at once, 
that its immediate operation, is to abridge the demand and keep down the price of 
the produce of fome other branch of induftry, generally {peaking of agriculture, to 
the prejudice of thofe who carry it on; and though, ifit be really effential to the 
profperity of any very important national manufacture, it may happen that thofe who 
are injured in the firft inftance, may be eventually indemnified by the fuperior fteadi- 
nefs of an extenfive domeftic market depending on that profperity; yet, in a mat- 
ter in which there is fo much room for nice and difficult combinations, in which fuch 
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oppofite confiderations combat each other, prudence feems to diate, that the expe- 
dient in queftion, ought to be indulged with a {paring hand. 

IV. Dassiats Poumties. 

This has been found one of the moft efficacious means of encouraging manufac. 
tures, and it is, in fome views, the belt. Though it has not yet been pra@ifed up- 
on by the government of the anited flates | (uulets the allowance on the exportation of 
dried and pickled fifh, and faited meat could be confidered as a bounty : ) and though 
it is lefs favoured by public epinion tham fome other modes, its advantages are 
thefe- 

1. Itisa — of encouragement more pofitive and direct than any other ; and, 
for that very reafon, has a more immediate tendency to ftimulate and uphold new 
enterprifes, saneuanine the chances of profit, and diminishing the ritks of lofs, in the 
7 ttempts. 

a avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation of price, which is 
inci ident to fome other modes, or it produces it to a lefs degree ; either by making no 
addition to the charges on the rival foreign article, as im the cafe of protedling du- 
tics, er by m: aking a fmaller addition. ‘The firft hap pens when the fund for the boun- 
ty is derived from a different object (which may or may not encreafe the price of 
fome atiebs dich: according to the nature of that objeét:) the fecond, when the 
fund is derived from the fame ora fimilar objeé of foreign manufaGure. Oue per 
cent. dutyon the foreign article converted intoa bounty on the domeftic, will have 
an equal ‘cffe& with a duty of two per cent. exclufive of fuch bounty 5 and the price 
ef the foreign commodity is liable to be raifed, in the one cafe, in the proportion of 
one percent; inthe other, in that of two per cent. Indeed the bounty, when 
drawn from another fource, is calculated to promote a reduction of price ; becaule 

without laying any new charge on the fereign article, it ferves to introduce a com- 
petition with it, and to encreate the total quaatiy of the article in the market. 

3. Bounties have not, like high protesting duties, a tendency to produce feareity. 
An encreafe of price is not always the immediate, though, where the progrefs of a 
domeftic manufadure does not counterad a rife, it is commonly the ultimate effect 
of an additional duty. Io the interval, between the laying of the duty and a propor- 
tional encreafe of price, it nvey difcourage importation, by interfering with the pro- 
fits to be « XI eGied from the fale of the article. 

Bounties are f{ometimes not only the beft, but the only proper expedient, for u- 
niting the encouragement of a new obje@ of agriculture, with that of a new object 
of manufaure. It is the intereft of the farmer to have the production of the raw 
material promoted, by co unterading the interference of the foreign material ef the 
fame kind ; it is the interef : of the manufadturer to have the material abundant and 
cheap. If prior to the domeftic produ@tion of the material, in fuflicient quantity, 
to fupply the manufaClurer on good terms, a duty be laid upon the importation of it 
from abroad, with a view to promote the raifing of it at home, the intereft beth of 
the farmer and manufaurer will be differved. By either deflroying the requifite 
fupply or raifing the price of the article, beyond what can be aflorded to be given for 
it, by the conduor of an infant manufaure, it is abandoned or fails ; and there be- 
ing no domefic manufaories te create a demand for the raw material, which is rail- 
ed by the farmer, it is in vain that the competition of the like foreign article may 
have been deftroyed. 

It cannot efeape notice, that a duty upon the importation of an article can no 
otherwife aid the domettic produdion of it, than by giving the latter greater advan- 
tagesin the home market. It can have no influence upon the advantageous fale of 
the article produced, in foreign markets; no tendency therefore, to promote its ex- 
portatic n. 

‘The true way to conciliate thefe two interefts, isto lay a duty on foreign manu- 
fadures of the material, the growth of which is defired to be encouraged, and to ap- 
ply the produce of that duty by way of bounty, either en the production ef the 
material itfelf, or upon its wanufa@ure at home, or upon beth. In this difpofition of 
the thing, the manufacturer commences his enterprife, under every advantage, which 
is attainable, as to quantity or price of the raw material : and the farmer, if the boun- 
ty be immediately to him, is enabled by it to enter into a fuccefsful competition with 
the for reign material; if the bounty be to the mantfadurer,on fo much of the domel- 
tic material as he confumes, theoperation is ucarly the fame; he has a motiveof inter- 
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if of equal quality, even ata higher price than 
hort of the bounty which 


ioe 
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eft to prefer the domeftic commodity, 
the foreign, fo long as the difference of price is any thir 
is allowed upon the article 

Fxcept in the fimple and ordinary kinds of houhold manufa@ure, or thofe for 
which there are very commanding local advantages, pecuniary bounties are in mok 
cafes indifpenfible to the introdu@tion of a new branch A ftimulus and a fuppore 


not lefs powerful and dire a 18, gerne rally fy akir . ier il to e¢ overcoming of the 
obftacles which arife from the competitions ef fy 
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away the public money, without an immedi leration, and fronra f 
that they ferve to enrich particular clafles, at 1 he commun 
But neither of thefe fources of diflike will bea ferious examination 
purpofe to which public meney can be more ber lly applied, than to 
fition of a new and ufeful branch of induftry ; n nfideration more valu 
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The only qualification of the generality of the phrafe in queftion, which feems te 
be admiffible, is this—That the object to which an apprepriation of money is to be 
made, be genera/ and not local; its operation extending in fa&,or by poflibility, 
throughout the union, and not being confined to a particular fpot. 

No objection ought to arife to this conitru“tion, from a fuppofition that it will im. 
ply a power to do whatever elfe fhould appear to congrefs conducive to the general 
welfare. A power to appropriate money with this latitude, which is granted too, in 
expre/s ters, would not carry a power to do any other thing, not authorifed in the 
conilitution, cither exprefsly or by fair implication. 

V. Premiums. 

Thefe are of a nature allied to bountics, though diftinguifhable from them in fome 
important features 

Bounties are applicable to the whole quanlity of an article produced, or manufa4u- 
red,or exported,and involve a correfpondent expence— Premiums ferve to reward fome 
particular excellence or fuperiority, fome extraordinary exertion or fkil!, and are dif- 
penfed only in a {mall number of cafes : But their effec is to ftimulate general effort— 
contrived fo as to be both honorary and lucrative, they addrefs themfe ves to different 
paflions; touching the chords as well of emulation as of intereft: They are accor- 
dingly a very economical mean of exciting the enterprife of a whole commu- 
nity. 

There are various focieties in different countries, whofe obje& is the difpenfation of 
premiums for the encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufa@ures, and commerce; and 
though they are for the moft part volumary aiffociations, with comparatively flender 
funds, their utility has been immenfe. Much has been done by this mean in Great- 
Britain ; Scotland in particu'ar owes materially to it a prodigious amelioration of 
condition. Froma fimilar eftablifhment in the united ftates, fupplied and fupport- 
ed by the government of the union, vaft benefits might reafonably be expected. Some 
further ideas on this head fhall accordingly be fubmitted, in the conclafion of this 
report. 

VI. The exemption of the materials of manufafures from duty. 

The policy of that exemption as a general rule, particularly in reference to new 
eftabliihments, is obvious. It can hardly ever be advifeable to add the obftruGions 
of fifcal burthens to the difficulties which naturally embarrafs a new manufadure : 
and where it is matured and in condition to become an object of revenue, it is generally 
{peaking better thatthe fabric,than the material, fhould bethe fubje& of taxation. Ideas 
of proportion betwen the quantum of the tax and the value of the article, can be more 
eafily adjufted in the former, than in the latter cafe. An argument for exemptions of 
this kindin the united fates, isto be derived from the practice, as far as their necefli- 
ties have permitted, of thofe nations whom we are to meet as competitors in our own 
and in foreign markets. 

There are, however, exceptions to it; of which fome examples will be given under 
the next head. 

The laws of the union afford inftances of the obfervance of the policy here recom- 
mended ; but it will probably be found advifeable to extend it to fome other cafes. 
Of a nature bearing fome affinity to that policy, is the regulation whjch exempts from 
duty the tools and implements, as well as the books, clothes, and houfhold furniture 
of foreign artilts, who come to refide in the united tates ; am advantage already feeu- 
red to them bythe laws of the union, and which it is, in every view, proper to con- 
tinue. 

Vil Drawhacks of the duties which are impe led on the materials of manuf 2ures. 

It has already been obferved as a general rule, that duties on thofe materials ought 
with certain exceptions to be forborne. Of thefe exceptions, three cafes occur, which 
may ferve as examples—One, where the material is itfelf an object of general or exten- 
five confumption, and a fit and productive fource of revenue—Another, where a ma- 
nufacture of a fimpier kind, the competition of which with a like domettic article is 
defired to be rettrained, partakes of the nature of a raw material, from being capa- 
ble, by a further procefs, to be converted into a manufafure of a different kind, the 
introduction or growth of which is defired to be encouraged—A third, where the 
material itfeli isa production of the country, and in fufficieat abundance to furnilha 
cheap aad plentiful fupply to the uational manufafurers. 
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Under the fic defcription comes the article of molaffes. It is not only a fair ob- 
ject of revenue, but it being a fweet, it is jult that the confumers of it fhould pay a 
duty as well as the confumers of fugar. 

Cottons and linen im their white {tate fall under the fecond defeription. A duty 
upon fuch as are imported is proper, to promote t ic¢ Cometic manufacture of fimilar 
articles in the fame ftate ; a draw-back of that duty is proper, to encourage the print- 
ing and itaining at home of thofe which are Drought from abroad. When the iirf of 
thefe manufactures has attained fufficient maturity in a country, to furnith a full iup- 
py fer the fecond, the utility of the drawback cea! 

The article of hemp either now does, or may be expected foon to exemplify the 
third cafe, in the united ftates. 

Where duties on the materials of manufactures are not laid for the purpofe of pre- 
venting a competition with fome domettic praduction, the fame reafons which recom- 


mend, asa general rule, the exemption of thole mz ils from duties, would recom- 


mend, as a like general rule, the allowance of drawbacks, in favour of the 


© munulactue 


rer: accordingly, fuch draw-backs are familiar in countries which fyfRematically puriue 
the bufinefs of manufactures; which furnifhes an argument for the obfervance of a 


fimilar policy in the united fkates; and the idea has been adopted by the laws of the 


union, in the initance of falt and molafles. [tis believed chat it will be found advan- 


tageou to extend itto fome other articles 

VIM. The encouragement of new invention; and di ies, at home, and of the introdu€ion 
into th united flutes of fuch as may have been made tn er count ; parkleular ly thae which 
relate to ma ry. 

This is among the moft ufefyl and unexceptional e aids which can | given 
to manufactures, Vhe ulual mcansof that ex ire pecuniary rewards, and, 
for a time, exclufive privileges. Phe firit mu n 1, according to t Occa- 
fion, and utility of the invention, or difcovery For fo far as refpects “ au- 
thors and inveators,” f ovilion has b cn mau but it is delrabv c, 1 regard 
to improvements and {ccrets of ext nary Vv able te. ndt fume be- 
nent to introdt cers, as vell as authors iG inv y which has been prac- 
tifed with advantage in other countric i WET. i fome « r cafes. there 
is caufe to regret, that the competency of t na sl yovernm te 
the rood which might be done, 1s not v ita gq \ Many aids might be given 
to indultry; many internai in} : nt i r ude Might Os pi ’ 
by an authority operating throughout the u ,v i cannot be effected as weli, af 
at all, by am authority confined wat ts of af ate 

But if the legiflature of ¢ ion note t might be withed. ic is 
at leaft defirable, that ail may done W ) 18] sole. —Means for | noting 
the introduGiion of foreign improvements, tho i ica ily than m ght be ac n- 
plifhed with more adequat plau i led tu be fub- 
mitted in the clofe of thisr rt 

It is cuftomary with manu! Tt t ro] ,under fevere penalties, the 
exportation of implements and ma sv y have either invented or improv- 
ed. There are already objects for a limilar regulation in the united il 3; and others 
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attention tothis point. And the like good name might be procured for thofe articles, 
wherefover produced, by a judicious and uniform fyitcm of iufpedtion, throughout the 
ports of the united ftatcs. A like fyflem might allo be extended with advantage to 


other commodities, ' 
, . . . _ Pas aartiane . lar lore 
c. The factitating of pecuniary remilia vces from place eee ; , 
Is a point of confiderable moment to trade in general, and to manufactures in particu- 
lar; by rendering more cafy the purchafe of raw materials and provifions, and the 
payment for manufactured fupplics. A general circulation of bank paper, which is to 
be expeed from the inftitution lately eitablithed, will be a moft vaJuable mean to 
thisend. But much good would alfo accruc {rem feme additional provilions refpect- 
rag inland bills of exchange. if thofe drawa in one ftate payable # another, were 
made negociab.¢ every W here, aud intereft and damages allowed in cafe of protef, it 
> . . ‘ ‘ 

would gre atly promote negotiations between the citizens of different ftates, by ren- 
dering them more fecure ; and with it, the -convenience and advantage of the mer- 
chants and manvfacturers of each. 


XI. The facilitating of the tran{portation of commodities. 
Improvements favouring this objet intimateiy concern all the domeftic interefts 
ef acommunity; but they may, without impropriety, be mentioned as having an 


portant relation to manufactures. There is perhaps fcarcely any thing, which 





has b better caleulatedto allift the manufactures of Great-Britain, than the ame- 
hierations of the public roads of that kingdom, and the great proprefs which has of 
tate been made in opet ing canals. Of the former, the united ikates Mand much in 
Qn ; for the latter they prefent uncomimon facilities. 
} { tons « tteutionto the improvement of inland navigation, which have 
I ya red in fome quarters, n ult All with ple ifur¢every brealt warmed witha 
true ; for the profperity of the country. ‘Thefe examples, it isto be hoped, will 
the exertions of the government and citizeas of every ftate. ‘There can 
certainly be no ocbjcQ more worthy the cares of the local adminiflrations; and it 
werct wihed, that there wasno doubt of the power of the national government 
to lend its direct aid, on j prehenfive plan. ‘This is one of thofe improvements, 
which could be profecuted with more efficacy by the whole, than by any, pare or 
Pa ts of the t »% ‘Thereare cafesin which the general intereft will be in danger 
to be facrificed to the colliion of fome fuppofed local intercits, Je iloufies, in matters 
of this kind, are : pt to xilt, as they_are ipt to ‘be crren ous 
Phe . remarks are fufliciently judicious and pertinent, to deferve a literal 
q ton : * Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminifiing the expence of 
carr » put the remote paris of a country more nearly upen a level with thote in the 
neighbou xd of thetown. T) are ufos that account the greatelt of allimprove- 
ments. ‘They encourage the cultivation of the remote, which mult always be the 
molt extenfive circle of the « Dhey are advantageous to the town, by break- 
ing ntl nopoly of the country in its neighbourhord. They are advant 
; Is ever thut part of the country. ‘Though they mtroduce fome rival commodities 
ato the old marke!, they open many new markets to its produce, Monopoly befides 
; ‘reat enemy to good management, which can never be univerfally eftublifhed, 
but in conlequence of that free and univerfai competition, which forces every body 
tg have receurle to it forthe feke of felf-delence. It is not more than fifty years 
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in part, the implements or the materials, or both, of almoft every ufeful occupation, 
Their infrumentality isevery where confpicuous. 

It is fortunate for the united flates that they have peculiar advantages for deriving 
the full benefits of this moft valuable material, and they have every motive to im- 
prove it, with fyftematic care. It is to he found in various parts of the united ftates, 
in great abundance, and of almo& every quality ; and fuel, tue chief inrament in 
manufaturing it, is both cheap and plenty.—This particularly applies to charcoal ; 
but there are productive coal mines already in operation, and trong indications, 
that the material isto befound in abundance, in a variety of other places. 

The enquiries to which the fubject of this report hasled have been anfwered, with 
preofs, that manufactories of iron, though generally underftood to be extenfive, are 
far more fo than iscommonly fuppofed. ‘Lhe kinds in which the greateft progrefs 
has been made, have been mentioned in another place, and need not be repeated; 
but there is little doubt that every other kind, with due cultivation, will rapidly 
fucceed. It is worthy of remark, that feveral of the particular trades, of which 
it is the bafis, are capable of being carried on without the aid of large capitals. 

tron works have very greatly encreafedfin ths united ftates, andare profecuted with 
much more udvantage than formerly. The average price before the revolution was 
about fixty-four dollars per ton, at prefent it isabout eighty ; a rife which is chiefly 
to be attributed to the encreafe of manufaures of the material. 

‘The ftil! further extenfion and multiplication of Such manufa&ures will have the 
double efle& of promoting the extraction of the metal itfelf, and of converting it 
to a greater number of profitable purpofes. 

Thofe manufa@ures too unite in a greater degree, than almoft any others, the fe 
veral requifites which have been mentioned, as proper to be confulted in the feledlion 
of objcdts. 

The only further encouragement of manufactories of this article, the propriety of 
which mey be confidered as unqueftionable, feems to be an encreafe of the duties on 
foreiyn rival commodities. 


Steel is a branch which has already made a confiderable progrefs, and it is afcer- : 


tained that fome new enterprifes, on a more extenfive f{cale, have been lately fet on 
foot. ‘The facility of carrying it to an extent, which will fupply all internal demands, 
and furnifh a confiderable furplus for exportation, cannot be doubted. ‘The duty up- 
en the importation of this article, which isat prefent 75 cents per cwt. may it is con- 
ceived be fafely and advantageoufly extended to Ivo cents. It is defireable, by decifive 
arrangements, to fecond the efforts which are making, in fo very valuable a branch. 

The united Rates already, in a great meafure, fupply themfelves with nails and 
{pikes. ‘They are able and ought certainly to do it entirely. The firft and mot )abo- 
rious operation, in this manufacture, is performed by water-mills; and of the perfons 
afterwards employed, a great proportion are boys, whofe early habits of induftry are of 
importance to the community, to the prefent fupport of their tamilies, and to their own 
future comfort. It is not lefs curious than true, that in certain partsof the country, 
the making of nails is an occafional family manufacture. 

The exped ency of en additional duty on thefe articles is indicated by an important 
fad. About 1,8co,ccolb. of them were imported into the united fates, in the 
courfe of a year, ending the soth Sept. 1790. A duty of two cents per pound would, 
it is prefumable, fpeedily put an end to fo confiderable an importation. And it isin 
every view proper that an end fhould be put to it. 

The manufacture of thefe articles, like that of fome others, fuffers from the care- 
lefinets and difhonelty of a part of thofe who carry it on. An infpedtion, in certain 
cafes, might tend to correct the evil. It will deferve confideration, whether a 
regulation of this fort cannot be applied, without inconvenience, to the exportation of 
the orticles,cither to foreign countries, or from one flate to another. 

Lhe implements ot hufbaudry are made in fevers! ftates in great abundance. In 


many places it is done by the common blackimiths. And there is no doubt that 
un ample fupply fer the whole country can with great cafe be produced among our- 
icives 


Various kinds of edged tools for the ufe of mechanics are alfo made; and a conf- 
derable quantity of hollow weres ; tho’ the balinefs of caftings has uot yet attained 
the perfection which might be wifhed. It is however in proving, and as there are 
re fpc Gable capita's im goue hance, embarked in the profecution cf these branches of 
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tron manufaGories, which are yet in their infancy, they may all be contemplated 
as objects not difficult to be acquired. " 

'o enfure the end, it feems equally fafe and prudent to extend the duty ad valo- 
tem upon all manufactures of iron, or of which iron isthe article of chief value, to 
ten per cent. 

Fire arms and other military weapons may, it is conceived, be placed without in« 
convenience in the clais of articles rated at fifteen per cent. ‘There exift already 
manufactories of thefe articles, which only require the ftimulus of a certain demand 
to render them adequate to the fupply of the united fates. 

It would alfo be a material aid to manufactories of thisnature, as well as @ mean 
of public fecurity, if provifion fhould be made for an annual purchafe of military 
weapons, of home manufacture, to a certain determinate extent, in order to the for- 
mation of arfenals; and to replace from time to time, fuch as fhouid be withdrawn 
for ule, fo as alwaysto have in ftore the quantity of each kind, which fhould be deem- 
ed a competent fupply. 

But it may hereafter deferve legiflative confideration, whether manufadtories of 
all the neceflary weapons of war ought not to be eftablifhed, on account of governs 
mentitfelf. Such eftablifhments are agreeable to the ufual practice of nations, and 
that practice feems founded on fulficient reafon. 

There appears to be an improvidence, in leaving thefe effent 


5 


tional defence to the cafual fpeculations of individual 


ial 


inftruments of nae 
adveature; a relource which 
can lefs de relied upon in this cafe than in moit others ; the articles in queition, not 
being objects of ordinary and indifpenfible private confuaption or ufe. As a general 
rule, manufaQories on the immediate account of government are to he avoid ds 
but this feems to be one of the few exceptions, which that rule admits, depending 
on very [pecial reafons. 

Manutactures of fteel, generally, or of which fteel isthe article of chief valu¢, 
may with advantage be placed in the clafs of goods rated at feven and an half per 
cent. As manufactures of this kind have not yet made any cenfiderable progrefs, it 
is a reafon for not rating them as high as thofe of iron; but as this material is thé 
balis of them, and as their extenfion is not lefs pra@icable than important, it is des 
firable to promote it by a fomewhat higher duty thaa the prefent. 

A queftion arifes, how far it might be expedient to permit the importation of 
iron in pis and bars free from duty. It would certainly be favourable to magufac- 
turers of the article ; but the doubt is, whether it might not interfere with its pro» 
duction. 

Two circumftances, however, abate, if they do not remove apprehenfion, on this 
{core ; one is the confiderable encreafe of price, which has been already remarked, 
and which renders it probable that the free admiflion of foreign iron weuld not be 
incenfittent with an adequate profit to the proprietors of iron works; the other is, 
the augmentation of demand, which would be likely to attend the encreafe of manu- 
factures of the article, in confequence of the additional encouragements propofed to 
be given. But caution neverthele's, in a matter of this kind, is moft advifealile. 
The meafures fugyefted ought perhaps rather to be contemplated, fubject to the lights 
of further experience, than immicdiatcly adopted. 

COPPE Kk. 

The manufactures of which this article is fulceptible are alfo of great extent and 
utility. Under this defcription, thofe of brafs, of which it is the principal ingredient, 
are intended to be included. 

The material is a natural produStion of the country. Mines of copper have adtu- 
ally been wrought, and with profit to the undertakers, though it isnot kaown, that 
any are now in this condition. And nothing is eafier than the introduction of it, 
frem other countries, on moderate terms, and in great plenty. 

Copperfmiths and brafs founders, particularly the former, are numerous in the 
united ftates; fome of whom carfy on bulinefs toa refpectable extent. 

To multiply and extend manufadories of the materials in queftion, is worthy of 
attention and effort. In order to this, itis defirable to facilitate a plentiful fupply of 
the materials. And a proper mean to this end is to place them in the clafs of free 
articles. Copper in plates and brafs are already in this predicament ; but copper in 
pigs and bars is not ; neither is lapi; cabapinaris, Whash togetasr with copper amd share 
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goal, conftitute the component ingredients of brafs. ‘The exemption from duty, by 
parity of realon, ought to embrace all fuch of thefe articles, as are > objects of impor- 
tatiot 

An additional duty on brafs wares, will tend to the general end in view. Thefe 
now ftand at five per cent. while thofe of tin, pewter and copper are rated at feven 
and an half. There appears to be a propriety in every view in placing brais wares 
upon the fame level wit * them ; and it merits conlideratioa, whether the duty upon 
all of them ought not to be railed to ten per cent. 

LEAD. 

There are numerous proofs, that this material abounds in the united ftates, and 
requires little to unfold it, to an extent more than equal to every domeftic occafion, 
A p olific mine of it has long been open in the fouth-weitern parts of Virginia, and 
wonder a public adm iniftratior 1, during the late war, yielded a confiderable fupply for 
military ufe. This is now in the hands of individua!s, who not only carry it on with 
fpirit, but have eftablifhed manufactories of it, at Richmond, in the fame fate. 

The duties, already laid upon the importation ef this article, either in itg unmanu- 


le 


foctured or manufa&ured fate, enfure itad cilive advas tage in the home market— 
unts to conliderable eucouraget t. Ifthe duty on pewter wares fhould 
be raifed, it would afford a furth couragement. Nothing elie occurs, as proper 
to be added. 
COA 

This, as an important inftrument manulaiores, may, without impropriety, be 
mentione) among the fubje€s of this report. 

A copious fupply of it would be of gre at confequence to the iron bi ach > Asan 
article of houlhold fue! alfo, it is an interefting production; the utilicy of which 
mult encreafe in proportion to the decreafe of wood, by ¢l eis of fettiement 
and cultivation. And its inyportanee to navigation, as an immenfe article of want 
pertatien coalt-wile, is fignally exemplified in Great-Britain. 

It is known, that there are feveral coal mines in Vireir ia, now worked, and ap- 
pearances of their cxiftence arc familiar in a number of pl 

The expediency of a bounty on all this [pecies of coal, of home productior, and of 
premiums en the opening of new mines, wer certain qualifications, appears to be 
worthy of particular examination. ‘The great importance of the article will amply 
juftify a reafonable expence in this way, if it thal appear to be neeeflary te, arid fhall 
be thought likely to aniwer, the end. 

Ww oo 

Several manufactures of this article flourifh in the united Rates. Ships are ne 
where built in greater perfection, and cabinet wares, gx nerally, are made little uf at 
a}! inferier to thofe of Europe, ‘Their extent is fuch as to have admitted of confidera- 
ble exportation. 

An exemption from duty of the feveral kinds of wood, ordinarily ufed in t! 
nufactures, feems to be all chat iS req uilit *,by way of encourayement. It ist 


Le ecome 
mended by the confideration of a fimilar policy being purfved in other countries, and 
by the expediency of giving ex ~ advantages to ourewn workmen in wood. ‘The 
abundance of timber, proper 0 * thip-build ling in the united ftates, does not ap- 
pear to be any objection to it. The encreafing fearcity and the growing importance 
of that article, in the European countries, a tmonifh the united ftates to commer ce, and 


fyftematically to puriuc, meafures fer the pref rvation of their flock. Whatever may 


} 
i 


promote the regular eflablifament of magazines of fhip-timber, is, in various vicws, 
defirable. 
ee ae ee oy 

There are fcarcely any manufactories of greater importance, than of this article. 
Their dire& and very happy influence upon agriculture, by promoting the raifing of 
cattle of diflerent kinds, is a very material recdimendation, 

It is pleafing too, to oblerve the extenfive prog rrefs they pay made in their princi- 
pal Lennala: which are fo far matuxed asalmott to dely forcign competition. Tan- 

nm 


c mt 


nericsin particular are not only carried en asa regular Ce -{s, in numerous inftances, 
and in various parts of the country ; but they conititute in fome placesa valuable item 
of incidental family manufactures, 

Reprefentations, however, have been made, importing the expediency of further 
encouragement to the leather branch in two ways; onc, by encrealing the duty om the 
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, 
f than as matters, the propricty of which 1s manifelt. It is not clear, that an encreafe 
of duty is necellary ; and in regard to the prohibi delired, th is no evidence of 
any confiderable exportation hitherto; and it is moft probable, tbat whatever aug- 
7 
mentatien ol price may have taken | ec, it is to De attributed to an extenlion of the 
home demand, from the encreale of manufaclures, a1 » a decreale of the fupply, in 
¥ ’ nee by ref ee] ne has ‘ a eit } 
* coniequence of the progreis of ietticmer rathe! a to the quantitics whieh have 
; 
been exported. 
It is mentioned, however, as an additional reafon for t! : prohibition, that one [pe- 


, cies of the bark ufually export n fome fort peculiar to the country 
is alofavery valuable dye, of ¢ tt in 
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[here may alfo be this argument ia favour of ‘ fe ef d The object is 

/ of importance enough to claim decilive encour , and the progrefs which has 

a been made, leaves no room to ay prehend any inco! ence en the icore of fupnly 
by from luch an encreaic. 

It would be of benefit to this branel i gh which is now rated at five per cent. 

w made the object of an excl azduty. Itis a ly made in large quantities at 

various tanneries ; and, like paper, is an tire uy of materials, which, if not 

manufactured, would be left to perith it may be place i with a ivantage iw the cilals 
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in Hifpaniola, in particular, muft not only contribute very much to that effect, but 
may be expe&ted to give it fome duration, ‘Thefe circumftances, and the duty of 
three cents per gallon on molafies, may render it difficult for the diftillers of that ma- 
terial to maintain, with adequate profit, a competition with the rum brought from 
the Weft-Indies, the quality of which is fo confiderably fuperior. 

The confumption of geneva or gin in this country is extenfive. It is not long 
fince diftilleries of it have grown up among us, to any importance. They are now 
becoming of confequence, but being ftillin their infancy, they require prote@ion. 

It isreprefented, that the price of fome of the materials is greater here than in 
Holland, from which place large quantities are brought—the price of labour confider- 
ably greater—the capitals engaged in the bufinefs there much larger, than thofe 
which are employed here—the rate of profits, at which the undertakers can afford ta 
carry it om, much Jeis—the prejudices, in favour of imported gin, ftreng. Thefe 
circumftances are alledged to outweigh the charges, which attend the bringing of 
the article from Europe to the united ftates, and the prefent difference of duty, to as 
to obftrud& the profecution of the manufacture, with due advantage. 

Experiment could perhaps alone decide with certainty the juitnefs of the fuggef- 
tions which are made; but in relation to branches of manufactures fo important, it 
would feem inexpedient to hazard an unfavourable iffue, and better to err on the fide 
of too great, than of too {mall a d.fference, in the particular queftion. 

It istherefore fubmitted, that an addition of two cents per gallon be made to the 
duty on imported fpirits of the firft clafs of proof, with a proportionable encreafe on 
thofe of higher proof, and that a deduction of one cent per gallon be made frem the 
duty on fpirits diftilled within the united ftates, beginning with the firft clafs of proof, 
and a proportionable deduction from the duty on thofe of higher proof. 

It is afcertained, that by far the greateft part of the malt liquors confumed in the 
united fates are the produce of domeftic brewerics. It is defirable, and, in all like- 
lihood attainable, that the whole confumption fhould be fupplied by ourfe!ves. 

The malt liquors, made at home, though inferior to the beft, are equal to a great 
part of thofe which have been ufually imported. ‘The progrefs already made is an 
earneft of what may be accomplifhed. ‘The growing competition is an affurance 
of improvement. ‘This willbe accelerated by meafures tending to invite a greater 
¢apital into this channel of employment. 

To render the encouragement of domeftic breweries decifive, it may be advifeable 
to fubftitute to the prefent rates of duty eight cents per gallon generally ; and it will 
deferve to be confidered, as a guard againft invafions, whether there ought not to be 
a prohibition of their importation, except in cafks of confiderable capacity. It isto 
he hoped, that fuch a duty would banifh from the market, foreign malt liquors of in- 
ferior quality ; and that the beft kind only would continue to be imported,till it fhould 
be fupplanted by the efforts of equal kill or care at home, 

Till that period, the importation fo qualified would be an ufeful ftimulusto im- 
provement. And inthe mean time, the payment of the encreafed price, for the en- 
joyment of luxury, in order to the encouragement of a moft ufeful-branch of domef, 
tic induftry, could not reafonably be deemed an hardfhip. 

Asa further aid to manufactures of grain, though upon a f{maller fcale, the articles 
of ttarch, hair powder, and wafers, may, with great propriety, be placed among thofe 
which are rated at fifteen per cent. No manufa@iures are more fimple, nor more com- 
pletely within the reach of a full fupply, from domeftic fources ; and it is a policy, 
as common as it is obvicus, to make them the objets cither of prohibitory duties, oF 
ef exprefs prohibition, 

FLAX and HEM P. 

Manufaétures of thefe articles have fo much aflinity to each other, and they are fo 
often blended, that they may with advantage be confidered in conjun@tion. The ime 
portance of the linen branch to agriculture—its precious effets upon houfhold indule 
try—the eafe with which the materials can be produced at home to any requifite 
extent—the great advances which have been already made, in the coarfer fabrics of 
them. eipecially in the family way, conftitute ¢laims, of peculiar force, to the patros 
nage of government. 

This patronage may be afforded in various ways; by promoting the growth of the 
materials: by encreafing the impediments to an advantageous competition of rival 
foreign articles; by direct bounties or premiue upon the home manufacture. 
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Firk. As to promoting the growth of the materials. 

In refpeét to hemp, fomething has been already done by the high duty upon fo- 
reign hemp. If the facilities for domettic production were not unufually great, the 
policy of the duty, en the foreign raw material, would be highly queftivnabie, as in- 
terfering with the growth of manufactures of it. But makin» the proper allowances 
for thofe facilities, and with an eye tothe future and natural p: ogres of the country, 
the meafures does not appear, upen the whole, exceptienable. 

A ftrong with naturally fuggetts itfelf, that fome method could be devifed of afford- 
ing a more direct encouragement to the growth both of flax and hemp; fuch as would 
be effectual, and at the fame time not attended with too great inconveniencies. ‘To 
this end, bounties and premiums offer themfelves to con stion ; but no modification 
of them has yet occurred which would not either hazard too much expence, er ope- 
rate uncqually in reference to the circumftanees of different parts of the union; and 
which would not be attended with very great difficulties in the execution. 

Secondly. As to enerea/ing thei n pediment: to an advant geaus competition of rival foreign 
articles. 

To this purpofe, an augmentation of the duties on importation is the obvious expe- 
dient which, in regard te certain articles, appears to be recommended by fufficicat 
reaions. 

The principal of thefe articles is fail-cloth ; one intimately conne@ed with naviga- 
tion and defence ; and of which a flourifhing manufactory is eftabhthed at Bollon,and 
very promifing ones at feveral ~_— laces. . - 

it is prefumed to be both fafe and advifeable to place this in the clafs of articles 
rated at 10 percent. A ftrong rtafon for it refults from the confideration, that a 
bounty of two pence fterling per ell is allowed in Great-Britain, upon the exporta- 
tion of the fail.cloth manufa&ured in that kingdom. 

It would likewife appear to be good policy to raife the duty to 7}, per cent? on the 
following articles. Drillings, olnaburghs, ticklenburghs, dowlas, canvas, brown 
rolls, bagging, and upon all other linens, the firft coft of which,at the place of expor- 
tation, does not exceed 35 cents per yard. <A bounty of 124 per cent. upon an aver- 
age, on the exportation of fuch or fimilar linens from Great- Britain, encourages the 
manufacture of them in that country, and encreafes the obttacies to a fuccelsful com- 
petition, in the countries to which they are fent. " 

The quantities of tow and other houfhold linens manufaured in the different parts 
of the united ftates, and the expectations, which are derived from fome late experi« 
ments, of being able to extend the ufe of Jabour-faving machinespin the coarfer fa- 
brics of linen, obviate the danger of inconvenience, from an encreafe of the duty up- 
on fuch articles, and authorife an hope of fpeedy and complete fuccefsto the endea- 
vours which may be ufed for procuring an internal fupply. 

Thirdly. As todire® bounties, or premiums upon the manufaeiured articles 
tufacture, and at the fame time 
to promote the cheapneis of the article for the benefit of navigation, 1 will be of 
great ufc to allow a bounty of two cents per yard on all fail-cloth whieh is made in 
the united ftates, from materials of thcir own growth. ‘This would alfo affift the cul- 
ture of thofe materials. An encouragement of this kind, if adopted, ought to be ef- 


To afford more efietual encouragement to the m 





tablifhed for a moderate term of years, to invite to new undertakings, and to an ex- 
tenfion of the old. Thisis an article of importance enough to warrant the employ~- 
ment of extraordinary means in its favour. 
6.6 ¢ FT @ Ne 
There is fomething in the texture of this material, which adapts it in a peculiar 
degree to the application of machines, The fignal utility of the mill for {pinning of 
cotton, not long fince invented in England, has been noticed in another place ; but 


there are other machines fcearcely inferior in utility, which, in the different manufac- 
tories of this article, are employed either exclufively, or with more than ercdinary ef- 
fet. ‘This very important circumilanee recomme the fabrics of cotton, in a more 


particular manner, to acountry in which a defect of hands conititutes the greate 
obftacle to fuccefs. 

The variety and extent of the ufesto which the manufad 
applicable, is another powerful argument in their favour. 

And the faculty of the united ttatesto produ he raw material in abundance, ard 
ofa quality, which, though alledged to be inferior to Lome that is produced ap other 





ires of this article are 
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ters, isneverthelefs capable of being ufed with advantage in many fabrics, and is 
{ ible of a moreexperienced culture, to much greater 
and a very cegent inducement, to the vigorous pure 
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While a hope may real bly be in red, that with due care and attention the 












national on may to approach nearer than it now dees to that of regious 
fomewhat m { c , while faQsauthorife an opinion, toat very 
great t be made of it, and that it a refource which vives greater fecurity to 
the cotton fabrics of this ce , than can | njoyed by any which depends whelly 
on external fupply, it will certainly be wife, in every view, to let our infant manue 
FAC lave tne i | I crit ot belt materi ] on the ch A} it terms. It is obvie 
ous, that the neceflity of having fuch 1 riats is proportioned to the unikilfulnefs 
and inexpericnce of the worl B Cl ryed, who, if inexpert, will not fail to come 
mit great Walte, where the materials they are to work with are of an indiflcrent 
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To encourage the raifing and improving the breed of fhecep, at home, would cer. 
tainly be the moft defirable expedient, for that purpofe ; but it may not be alone 
fuflicient, efpecially as it yet a problem, whether our wool be capable of fuchs 
degree of improvement, as to render it fit fur the finer fabrics. 

Premiums would probably be found the beft means of promoting the domeftic, 
and bounties the foreign fupply. ‘The firft may be within the compafs of the infti- 
tution hereafter to be fubmitted. The laft would require a {pecific legiflative provi- 
fion. If any bounties are granted, they ought of courfe to be adjufted with an eye 
to quality as well as quanuty. 

A fund for this purpofe may be derived from the addition of 24 per cent. to the 
prefent rate of duty, on carpets and carpeting ; an encreafe to which the nature of 
the article fuggefls no objection, and which may at the fame time furnith a motive 
the more to the fabrication of them at home ; towards which fome beginnings have 
been made. 

S [> = K. 

The prodution of this article is attended with great facility in moft parts of the 
united itates. Some pleafing eflays are making in Connecticut, as well towards that 
as towards the manufacture of what is produced. Stockings, handkerchiefs, rib. 
bons, and buttons are made, though as yet but in {mall quantities. 

A manufactory of lace, upon a feale not very extenfive, has been long memorable 
at Ipfwich, in the ftate of Maflachufetts. 

An exemption of the material from the duty, which it new pays on importation, 
and premiums upon the productien, to be difpenfed under the direCtion ef the infti- 
tution before alluded to, feem tobe the only fpecies of encouragement advifeable at 
fo early a ftage of the thing. 

G L A s 8. 

‘The materials for making glafs are found every where. In the united ftates 
there is no deficiency of them. The fands and fltones called Tarfo, which include 
flinty and chryflaline fubftances generally, andthe falts of various plants, particu- 
larly the fea-weed kali or kelp, conititute the eflential ingredients. An extraordi- 
nary abundance of fuel is a particular advantage enjoyed by this country for fuch 
manufactures, They, however, require large capitals, and involve much manual 
labour. 

Different manufatories of glafs are now on foot in the united ftates. ‘The prefent 
duty of 124 percent, on all imported articles of glafs, amounts to a confiderable en- 
couragement to thofe manufactorics. If any thing in addition is judged eligible, 
the moit proper would appear to be a dire&t bounty, on window glafs and black bot- 
tics, 
‘The firft recommends itfelf as an obje& of general convenience ; the laft adds to 
that character, the circumftance of being an important item in breweries. A com- 
plaint is made of great deficiency in this refpect. 

GUN-POWDE R. 

No fmall progrefs has been made of late in the manufacture of this important arti- 
cle: It may indeed be confidered as already eftabhithed ; but its high importance 
renders its further extenfion very defirable. 

The encouragements which it already enjoys, are a duty of Ie per cent. on the 
forcign rival article, and an exemption of falt-petre, one of the principal ingredients 
of which it is compofed, from duty. A like exemption of fulphur, another chief 
ingredient, would appear to be equally proper. No quantity of this article has 
yet been produced, from internal fources. The ufe made of it in finifhing the bot- 
toms of fhips, is an additional inducement to placing it in the clafs of free goods. 
Regulations for the careful infpection of the article would have a favourable ten- 
dency. 

P A P E R. 

Manufatories of paper are among thofe which are arrived at the greateft maturity, 
in the united flates, and are moft adequate to national fupply. That of paper hang- 
ings is a branch in which gefpetable progrefs has been made. 

Nothing material feems wanting to the further fuccefs of this valuable branch, 
which is already protecled by a eompetent duty on fimilar imported articles. 

In the enumeration of the feveral kinds, made fubje@ to that duty, fheathing and 
cartridge paper have begn omitted. Thefe, being the moft fimple manufactures of 
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the fort, and neceflary to military fupply, as well as thip-building, recommend 
themfelves equally with thofe of other defcriptions to encouragement, and appear to 
be as fullywithin the eompafs of domettic exertions. 

PRINTED BOOKS. 

The great number of preffes difleminated throughout the union, feem to afford an 
affurance, that there isno need of being indebted to foreign countries for the printing 
of the books which are ufed in the united ftates. A duty of ten per cent. inftead of 
five, which is now charged upon the article, would have a tendency to aidthe bufinefs 
internally. 

Jt occurs, as an objeion to this, that it may have an unfavourable afped towards 
literature, by raifing the prices of booksin univerfal ufe 
end other feminaries of lcarnimg. 
out effect. 

As to books which ufually fill the librarics of the wealthier claffes, and of profef- 
fiona! men, fuch an augmentation of prices, as might 
duty of five per cent. would be too little felt to be 
fition. 

And with regard to books which may be fpecially 
cular feminaries of learning, and of public libraries, 


,in private families, {chools, 
But the difference, it is conceived, would be with- 


occafioned by an additional 
an tmpediment to the acqui- 


imported for the ufe of parti- 
li a total exemption from duty 
would be advifeable, which would go far towards obviating the objc&tion juft men- 
tioned. They are now fubje& toa duty of five per cent. 
As to the books in moft general family ufe, the conftancy and univerfality of the 
demand would enfure exertions to furnifh them at home, and the means are com- 
pletely adequate. [t may alfo be expected ultimately, in this, as in other cafes, that 
the extenfion of the domeftie manufacture would conduce to the cheapnefs of the 
article. 
It ought not to pals usremarked, that to encourage the printing of books is to en- 
courage the manuiacture of paper. 
REFINED SUGARS and CHOCOLATE. 


Are among the number of extenfive and profperous domeftic manufadures. 


= Drawbacks of the duties upon the materials, of which they are refpeCtively made, 
in cafes of exportation, would have a beneficial influence upon the manufacture, and 
would conform to a precedent, which has been already furnished in the inflance of 


molaffes, on the exportation of diftilled {pirits. 

Cocoa, the raw material,now pays a duty of one cent. per lb. whilechocolate, which 
isa prevailing, and very fimple manufacure, is cemprifed in the mafs of articles 
rated at no more than five per cent. 

Chere would appear to be a propriety in encouraging the manufaQure, by a fome- 
what higher duty, on its foreign riva', than is paid on the raw material. Two 


cents per lb. on imported chocolate would, it is prefumed, be without inconvenience. 











The foregoing heads comprile the moft important of the feveral kinds of manufac- 
tores, which have occurred as requiring, apd, at the fame time, as mof proper for 
public encouragement ; and fuch meafures Psqaffording it, as have appeared beik 
calculated to anfwer the end, have been fuggefed. 

The obfervations, which have accompanied this delineation of obje&s, fuperfede 
the neceflity of mamy fupplementary remarks. Onc or two, however, may not be 
altogether fuperflueus. 

Boustics are in various inftances propofed as one fpecies of encouragement. 

It isa familiar objection to them, that they are difficult to be managed, and liable 
to frauds—But neither that difficulty nor this danger fecms fufficiently great to coun- 
tervail the advantages of which they are productive, when rightly applied. And 
is is prefumed to have been fhewn, that they are in fome cafis, pafticularly in the 
infancy of new enterprifes, indifpenfable. 

It will however be neceflary to guard with extraordinary circumf{pedtion, the man- 
ner of dilpenfing them. ‘The requifite precautions have been thought of ; but to 
enter ito the detail would {well this report, already voluminous, to a fige too incon- 
venient, 

If the principle thall not be deemed inadmiffible, the means of avoiding an abufe 
of it will not be likely to prefent infurmountable obftacles, There are uletul guides 
from practice in other quarters. 
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It thall cherefore only be remarked here, in relation to this point, that any bounty 
which may be applied to the anu/faéure of an article, cannot with fafety extend he- 
yond thofe manufactorics, at which the making of the articles isa regular trade. It 
would be impoffible to annex adequate precautions to a benefit of that nature, if ex- 
tended to every private family, in which the manufa&ture was incidentally carried on; 
and from its being a merely incidental occupation, which engages a portion of time 
that would otherwife be loft, itcan be advantageoully carried en, withuut fo fpeci- 
al an aid. 

The pofiibility of a diminution of the revenue may alfe prefent itfe'f, as an objec- 
tion to the arrangements which have been fubm itted. 

But there is no truth which may be more firmlf relied upon, than that the inter- 
efts of the revenue are promoted, by whatever promotes an encreafe of national in- 
duftry and wealth. : 

In proportion to the degree of thefe, is the capacity of every country to contri- 
bute to the public treafury ; and where the capacity to pay is encreafed, or is even 
not decreafed, the only confequence of meafures which diminith any particular re- 
fource, isachange of the object. If by encouraging the manufacture of an article 
at home, the revenue which has been wont to accrue from its importation fhould be 
leffened, an indemnification can eafily be found, either out of the manufacture itfelf, 
or from fome other obje& which may be deemed more convenient. 

The meafures, however, which have been fubmitted, taken aggregately, will for 
a long time to come rather augment than decreafe the public revenue. 

There is little room to hope, that the progrefs of manufaCures will fo equally 
keep pace with the progrefs of population, as to prevent, even a gradual augmentae 
tion of the produét of the duties on imported articles. 

As, neverthelefs, an abolition in fome inftanccs, and a reduction in others, of duties 
which have been pledged for the public debt, is propofed, it is effential, that it 
hould be accompanied with a competent fubititute. In order to this it is requifite 
thatall the additional duties which hall be laid, be appropriated in the firft initance 
to replace all defalcations, which may proceed from any fuch abolition or diminution. 
It is evident, at firft glance, that they will not only be adequate to this, but will yield 
a confiderable furplus. This furplus will ferve, 

Fixsr. ‘Lo conflitute a fund for paying the bounties which fhall have been de- 
creed. 

Seconnty. To conftitute a fund for the operations of a board, to be eftablithed, 
for promoting arts, agriculture, manufatures and commerce. Of this inftitution 
different intimations have been given, in the courfe of thisreport. An outline of a 
plan for it fhall now be fubmitted. 

Let a certain annual fum, be fet apart, and placed under the management of com- 
miflioners, not lefs than three, to confift of certain officers of the government, and 
their fucceffors in office. 

Let thefe commiflioners be empowered to apply the fund confided to them, to de- 
fray the expences of the emigration of artifts, and manufacturersin particular bragch- 
es of extraordinary importance—to induce the profecution and intreduction of ufe- 
ful difcoyeries, inventions, and improvements, by proportionate rewards judicioufly 
held out and applied.—to encourage by premiums, both henowrable and lucrative, 
the exertions of individuals, and of claffes, in relation to the feveral objects they are 
charged withpromoting—and to afford fuch other aids to thofe objcéts as may be 
generally defignated by law. 

The comnmiiffiouers to render to the legiflature an annual account of their tranf- 
ations and difburfements 3 and all fuch fums as fhall not have been applied to the pur- 
poles of their truft, at the end of every three years to revert to the treafury. It may 
alfe be enjoined upon them, not to draw out the money, but for the purpofe of fonie 
{pecific difburfement. 

It may.moreover be of ufe, to authorife them to receive voluntary contributions; 
making it theirduty to apply them to the particular obje&s for which they may have 
heen made, if any shall have been defignated by the donors, 

There is reafon to believe that the progrefs of particular manufactures has been 
much retarded by the want of fkilful workmen. And it often happens that the ca- 
pitals employed are not equa! to the purpofesof bringing from abroad workmen of 
a fuperior kind. Here, in cales worthy of it, the auxiliary] agency of government 
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would in all probability be ufeful. There are alfo valuable workmen, im every branch, 
who are prevented from emigrating, folely by the want of means. Octafional aids a 
fach perfons, properly adminiftered, might be a fource of valuable acquifitions to 
the country. 

The propriety of ftimulating by rewards, the invention and introduGtion of ufeful 
jmprovements, is admitted w ithout difheulty. But the fuccefls of attempts in this 
way muft evidently depend much on the manner of conducting them. It is proba- 
ble, that the placing of the difpenfation of thole re wards under fome proper difcre- 
tionary direétion, where they may be accompanied by collateral expedients, will ferve 
to give them the fureft efficacy. It feems impracticable to apportion, by general 
rules, fpecific compenfations for difcoveries of unknown and difproportienate uti- 
Jity- 

‘The great ufe which may be made of a fund of this nature to procure and import 
foreign i nprovements is particularly obvious. Among thefe, the article of machines 
would form a molt important item. 

The operation and utility of premiums have been adverted to; together with the 
advantages which have refulted from their difpenfation, under the direction of cer- 

tain public and private focieties. Of this fome experience has been had in the in- 
fiance of the Pennfylvania fociety, for the promotion of manufactures and ufeful 
arts; but the funds of that aflociation have been too contracted to produce more 
than a very fmall portion of the good to which the principles of it would have led. 
Ir may confidently be affirmed that there is fcarcely any thing, which has been de 
viled, better calculated to excite a general fpirit of improvement, than the inftitu- 
tions of this nature. They are truly invaluable. 

In countries where there is great private wealth, much may be effected by the vo- 
luntary contributions of petriotis individuals; but in a community fituated like thas 
of the united ftates, the public purfe mutt fupply the deficiency of private refource, 
In what can it be fo ufeful, as in prompting and improving the efforts of induf- 
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All which is bu mbly fubmitted. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Secretary of the Treafury. 
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January. Arrivals at the port of Philadelphia, for the year 1791 :—Ships and 
Barques, 122—Snows and brigs, 2s0—Schooners, 78—Sloops, 117—Coafters, 694 
—making in the whole 1261. 

The following is an authentic lift of arrivals at the portof New-York from Janu- 
ary rft 1791 to January ift 1792, viz. 120 thips and barques, 250 fnows and brigs, 3 
galliow, 1 polacre, 158 fchooners, 158 floops—total from for ign porte 718—and 
I‘or coatters. By comparing thepreceding hi with that of Philadelphia during the 
fame period, it appears that there is a balance of 151 veilels, from foreign ports, in 
meee of Maw. York, and 407 coatfters. 

rhe legiflature of Virginia paffed a law, fume time lah month, for invefting certain 
perfons with powers to fet on foot a lottery, for rai ling r the fum of four thoufand 
pounds, at ten per cent. deduction. ‘The objects of this lottery are to promote and 
diffeminate a mynute knowledge of the fouthern parts of the united ftates of America, 
from Philadelphia to the gulph of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Mifliflippi. 
~The plates, &c. neceflary tothe elucidation of this ufeful work are in the hands of 
Col. Tatham, and the work is carried on in the capital, under the patronage of the 
governn.ent. 
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76 Intelligence. 


An Englith paper of the 24th OGober mentions that “ one of the firft a&s of 
Col. Simcoe’s adminiftration in Canada will be to deliver up the Zritif pofts fituat- 
ed on the river St. Lawrance, and to the fouth of Nova-Scotia, according to certain 
articles of the treaty of peace with America.” 

The corporation of the city of Albany have refolved to convey to truftees, a part 
of the public fquare in that city, for the purpofe of erecting a college thereon, and 
a fub{cription is opened for receiving donations to carry the defign into execution. 

A late London paper has the following paragraph. ‘ The American funds are 
now much fought after, and have rifen w.thin the two laft months from 92 to 120 
per cent, The Dutch have fold out very large fums from our funds to purchafe thole 
of America.” 

The workmen, in digging into the foundations of the baftile at Paris, have lately 
difcevered another fubterraneous dungeon, atan amazing depth. Univerfal curic- 
fity was of courle excited. Several dead bodies were found there, become tkeletons 
by time, and the damps of the place. Nothing certain is yet known, as to whofe 
remains they arc, though conjecture naturally is at work upon the occurrence. 
‘They are expofed to public view, and immenfe crowds are running to infped 
them. 

The Dutch (fays a late Englith paper) have continued felling out of our funds 
for fome time, efpecially bank ftock ; and more transfers have been made in one day 
than ever were known before in fo fhort a {pace of time. ; 

The houfe of reprefentatives of the flare of Georgia, have refolved that James 
Jackfon, Efq; is by the free voice of the people their reprefentative in congrefs 
forthe lower diftrict of that ftate, and that through mal-pradtice he was not re- 
turned. The houfe alfo refolved, that articlesof impeachment be exhibited againg 
the Hon. Judge Ofborne, for high crimes and mifdemeanours, referring to his con- 
duc in reipee to the above return. 

The late accounts from Europe inform us of a very great ftorm on the coat of 
England, Ireland, &c. about the 20th O&. great damage and lofs were fuftained both 
by land and fea. 

A manilefto againft the new conftitution of France, figned by the refugee princes 
has been publifhed—the leading fentiment of which is, that the king was not free 
when he accepted it. 

Mirabcau having died info'vent, the national aflembly has voted unanimoufly to 
defray the expences of his funeral 

‘The members of the North-Carolina legiflature which is now in feffion have taken 
the cath to fupport the conftitution of the united ftates. 

Mr. Peter Zacharie, of Baltimore, has invented a machine, patented by congrefs, 
by which a fingle man, by walking in a hollow wheel, will raifea fpoon, containing 
ztonof mud, whilft another fpoon, by the fame operation, goes down to take a like 
quantity —He hasalfo invented an eafy method of difcharging mud from a fcow, on 
a whert or other place, by means of a {mall addition to the commoh contruction of 
that fpecies of vefiel, aud by which a fingle man will empty it in one minute, 


Fxtra& of a letter from Princeton, New=Ferfey, January, 99,1792. 

“ Amidft the variety of topics which every day brings into converfation, none has 
engaged the political circles in this town more than the late unfortunate defeat of 
our weltern forcesunder general St. Clair. The event of this expedition was pre- 
dicted by many refpectable chara&ers, whofe habits of iife have given them opportu 
nities of forming corre& opinions on military matters. However eagerly the ex- 
tirpation of the favages was anticipated by the unreflecting and inexperienced, thefe 
initiated veterans faw things in a different light, and their apprehenfions, from the 
raw flate of our new-raifed troops, as well as their total ignorance of the Indian me- 
thod of wartare, have been but too literally verified. This fecond misfortune has 
fhewn us that all attempts to reduce the favayes muft inevitably fail. We are gene- 
rally of opinion that the money expended in offepfive operations—In carrying hof 
tilities to the villages of that fugitive race of people, who emigrate from place to 
place as convenience direéts, would be much more cligibly applied towards the ex- 
tinction of the heavy load of debtincurred by a juf aud neceflary war—a war to e 
mancipate us from the thackles of that power whole claims of dependency and vah 
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Intelligence. 77 


falage were not more inequitable than ours with refpe& to the Indians of the wef 
tern territory. 
‘This conteft appears unwarrantable as well on the principle of juftice as of policy— 
The firft may be inftantly decided by recurring to the idea of primary poflefion, by 
which the firft occupants are confidered as legitimate proprietors of the foil, and all 
attempts to difpoffefsthem mutt be pronounced indefenfible. As to the policy of this 
territorial war, a variety ef unanfwerable reafons prete nt themfelves. A young em~ 


ire, jult emerging into exiftence, embarrafied with d A 


lebtsg a federal yovernment, 
{carcely eftablithed, fufpended on the flender thread of opinion—fhew us the evident 


necellity of an undivided attention to the arts of peace. However pacific the afpee 


of the political expanfe may now appear, it is not improbable that a perfeverance in 


the prefen t tyftem of public mcaiures with regard to the weit, may occafion a confi- 
derable ferment, if not difaffection 

The ready, the virtuous, the magnanimous ac yuic {cen 
fent impolit ions on commerce, oriyin ated in an idea tha 
be ex} ended frugally and with care. 

The Indian war—a war thought unneceffary, incquit 
fore objeCtionable, and hence it is inferred, that the 
ed on fo un ‘uftifiab! le a bufinefs, is mere prodigality. 

To fatisfy the public mind, and to retrieve tbe declining reputation of our coun- 
cils, it appears to be indiipentibly requifite that the military fyltem fhould be totally 
reverfed ; all idea of conqucit or expulfion thould be rejeGed as fallacious, and fuch 
meafures puriued, as may give tranquility to the frontiers, and reftore the public con- 
fidence. The money now watted in one year for raifin g troops to be butchered in the 
weitern forefts, would be more than fuflicient to quiet th ladian tril 

The following particulars, relative to the | 


e of our citizens in the pre- 
the monies fv raifed weuld 
) 


a 


e,and impolitic, is there- 
enormous fums annually expend- 


. : ot 
es lor fcwenty, 





te 





engagement’ with the weftern In- 
dians, are mentioned by a gen tleman of Maflachufetts, who was at Niagara when the 
news ef the defeat of general St. Clair’s troops arrived—** That in the engagement 
the Indians loft but 56 of their number; that they captured 350 of eur troops, and 
eftimate our lofs, killed and taken, at 12 that the Indians were commanded by a 
Miffafago chief, a man much in their confidence, who has been a renowned and for- 
tunate warriur—that the next day after the engagement, 700 Indians from the weft- 
ward, joined thgir victorious brethren; they came armed with bows, arrows, and 
fpears; a circumitance which indicates that they have hitherto had but little or no 
acquaintance with the ule of fire arms. 


The whole amount of our fighting men inthe late engagement with the Indiang 
as fourteen hundred men, out of which were killed in the field fix hundred and fix- 
ty-fix, and three hundred and thirty-four wounded. 

The lateft advices from France mention numerous defertions from 


ion heir army on 
the frontiers; thefe defertions are however confined to th 


. 
. 
oluicers, le 


duced by the 
French ex-princes. The common foldiery remain faithful to the caufe of - coun- 
try. The army on the frontiers conlilts of 146, effective men. Of thefe, 27,000 
are cavalry, and 8,000 artillery. ‘hereconfequently remain 111,000 it sleunes ; two- 
thirds of which (fays a Leyden paper) are diitributed upon the frontiers of Germany, 
and along the Rhine. To the above are added the national guards, actually under 


pay and ready for fervice. Ihefe amount tv 107,000, making in the whole, an ef- 


fective army of two hundred and fifty-three thoufand men; a force, it is thought, 


fully fufficient to check any attempts of the ex-patriated princes upon the kingdom of 
France. 
The ravages of the plague have been terrible during the laft fummer and early 


part of the fall at Conftantinople and ether parts of lurkey In Egypt, particularly, 
the effects of it have been feverely felt, the number of perfans deitroyed by it being 
eftimated at two hundred thoufand, among which are twenty thoufand of the foldi- 
ery, and twelve Beys. 

A peace has been concluded between the emperor of Morocco and the court of 
Sp: ain—<a treaty ot pacil ication has alfo taken | c tween t ley o f Algiers and 


the fame court, in confequence of which the latter ve! Ww ai certain privileges 
for which the Spanifh commercial company trading to the coal of Barbary are to pay 
once every two months two thoufand fequins of A t dey has declared war 
syainft the king of Sweden, ard the ambaflador of the latter power has failed for 


Leghorn, being only allowed five days for his departure. 
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78 Intelligence. 


A coal-mine has been difeovered on the Leheigh in the county of Northampton, 
flate of Pennfylvania. The coal, as yet, is fimall, but there is every reafon to belicve 
that by fearching deeper it will be found larger; the quality is good. If this natu- 
ral advantage is improved it wil! be a prodigious refource to this city, and cheapen the 
article of fucl, which new, from the labour of tranfportation, bears a high price. The 
Lebeigh is a branch of the Delaware. "The Trenton falls being rendered navigable, 
the trar{portation of cval from this mine willbe cheap and gafy. 

The managers, and other officers of the Pennfylvania hofpital in this city, have pe- 
titioned the leyiflature #f this fate, for pecuniary aid to complete the faid hofpital on 
its original plan, and enable them to make it as extenfively ufeful as the nature of 
fwch an inftitution demands—It may he proper to add, that the defign of the benevo- 
Jent founders of this hofpital (in 1752) has been fo fully anfwered, notwith{tanding va- 
rious calamitous interruptions, as to have been the caufe of admitting (till May 1791) 
eight thoufand two hundred and feventy-nine fick and indigeut perfons, out of which 
one thoufand one hundred and four have died in the hofpital, and five theufand two 
hendred and fifty-nine have been difcharged cured. 

We hear from New-York, thata Tontine Coffce-houfe, is propefed to be eflablifh. 
ed in that city. 


Extra& of al tler from Boflon. Fan. TS. 

“ A gentleman who arrived in town lalt etening from Portland, informed me, that 
yo before he fet out from that place, a veflel arrived there from the Weft Indies ; the 
caprain of which, {poke, within a few days fail of Hifpaniola, a French fquadron, a 
fhip of the line and three frigates, which had on board count Dillon, and feven thou- 
fand troops, deftined for Cape Francois, to guell the infurretion of the negroes.” 

Port-au-prince and feveral of the adjacent towns and fettlements have been def- 
troyed by the mulattoes, who have rifen againft the whites. Much blood has been 
fhed on both fides 

Propofals for two new banks have lately been publifhed in New-York, and the fub- 
feriptions filled up with amazing rapidity A branch of the national bank is fhortly 
to be eftablifhed there. ‘This, with the old bank, and the two new ones, will make 


Fhe trade and bus’nefs of the nation, One bank no longer can fuffice, 
Excceds all human computation; And {ce in cluflers how they rife! 
The legiflature of Pennfylvania has paffed an a&t for the temporary defence of the 
frowtiers; and one prohibiting the /a/e of lottery tickets within the ftate. It is but 
a fhort time fince a lottery, fanctioned by an exprefs a&t of the legiflature, was drawn 
inthiscity. Such inconfiltencies are fufficient to deftroy the efficacy of any law what- 
ever. Befides, this law, it is prelumed, will not meet with a very general approba- 
tion ; and as it will be cafily evaded, it is probabie that it will have very little 
Such Jaws as run againft the grain, 
Al fhow their obje&t is in vain— 


Like hogs will run the contra way— 
Since fortune evermore advifes, 
‘The world, whate’er fome people fay, That tickets bo’t by flealth are prizes. 


a 


A bill providing for the defence of the weftern frontiers has been a daily fubje& 
of warm difcuflion in the houfe of reprefentatives of the united ftates, for fome time 
pet. The doorsare kept fhut.—It is faid that the propofed army is to coniitt of at 
dealt five thoufand men. 

since the defeat of general St. Clair’s army, the newfpapers in every part of the 
union have tcecmed with public tious on the fulsye & of the war; both the palice and 
policy of which, as weil as the propriety of the plan of operations that has been adopt- 
ed, have been ftri@ly ferutinized. ‘To fatisly the public that the Indians have bees 
the agereflors, and that the united ates did not take up arms againft them till eve- 
ry mean of accommedation had been tricd in vain, the Prefident of the united fates 
has canfed the fecretary at war to publifha ftarement of fadts, thewing the origin of 
the war, and the fteps that were taken, on the part of the united ftates, to bring a+ 
boot a treaty with the Indians. Thefe having fatled, government was jullifialle, up- 
on the principles of juflice, policy, and humawity, in extending the protection of an 
armed force to the diftrefled inhabitants of the frontiers. 
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Marriages and Death Ss 


APPOINTMENT 


The prefident of the united fates, by and with the advice a 1d confent of 
mate, has appointed Gouverneur Morri , OL IN v-Y rk, minittes i ! tential or ti 
united ftates, at Paris— Thomas Pinckney, of South-Carolina, minifter plenipotent ary 
for the umited ftates, at London—Richard Peters, judge of the ditt: t 


cou “ the 
united ftates, for the diftrict of Penntylvania, in the room of Wi iJ 


, ! Vail l_ews, refien- 
ed—William Carmichael and William Short, commiilone: Dipot y for mevociae 
ting and concluding with any perion or perfor ily author it s catholic ma- 


jelty,a convention or treaty, concerning the na 


vigation of the river Wviiludippi, by the 
citizens of the united fates. 


Massacuuysetrs. At B 


Mr. Ebe r T. Andrews,to Mifs Weld. Ae 
Charlefow n, Warham Parks, Efy. of W f,to Milfs G am 

New-Yorx. Charles si irp, Efq. to M G Roberts; At K rhook, Mr. 
Benjamin van Vichter, of A! , to Mifs Rebecca Staats. At &K » Uifler 
county, alter a courtihip Ol forty-five years, M *. Jo un W yok op to Miuls Margaret 
anien. 


New-Jersey. At Monmeuth, Mr. John Peas, to Mifs Hannah Tone. 


. " At Strivve 
Sield, Mr. William Steele, of New-York, to Mils Dayt n. Mr. Abraham Clark.of Fie 


’ 


zalethiown, to Mils Lydia Griffith, of Bridy 
ford, to Milfs Elizabeth Mitchel. 

Detaware. At Chrifliana-Bridze, Mr. William Dickfon, to Mils Debby Pat. 
terion 


PENNSYLVANIA. In Pbilad [phia capt. Caleb Hathaway, to Mifs Mary Masfic! 


town. At Newark, Mr. Abraham Sand- 





. . 
Mr. Nobile ©. Neilfon, to Mifs Jane Linn; W n inion, jun. Ef. to Mus c; 
Evan W.' Thomas, Efq. of M und, te Miuis Patty Gray, of a Mr 
J} feph Stretch, to Milfs Matiack. _ At Lanca/ler, M. White, bfy. ef nbcr land 
county, New-~- Fer; “y, to Mils Jul ana S. Barton ; Mr. Robert Biaime, of arlifiz, to 


Mil; Sufanaah Metzgar, of M r’ sto 


Marytanp. At Baltimore, Mr. Jofiah Bowen, of 7 cta; neck, aged 62 


ie: F. 
» ag 2, td .115 

S44 9 b r , a . 1 | s* * 
Sarah Stanfbury, aged 33 years; Mr. llaac Bu; ‘ , to is Ana Rutter. In Anne, 
Arundel county, Mr. George Dorfey, to Mifs Rachael Ri y- In frederick « ty, 


Hugh Holmes, Efq to Miis Elizabeth Brif 


ouTH-CAROLINA. At Charlejlon, capt. John J. Murrell, of Santee, to Mifs Martl 


Hall. At Georgetown, Mr. Thomas Barron, to Mils Charlett 


S 





D E A T Hy g 


New-Hampsarre. At Exeter, Mrs Lydia Gilman, r 





& ef Samucl Gi'man, Efq; 


; 13 
Mrs. Mary Pickering, wife of Mr. James Pickering. 

Kuove-Istanp At Providence, col. Thomas Angell. 

New-York. In Moatgomery county, the hon. Peter Schuyler, Efq. 

New-Jexsey. At New-Srunfwick, Mr J hn I yle, wed } years. At \pring= 
felt, Burlington ee unty, Jofeph Biddle, | } A Loun (br Mr. Michael Field Ac 
Middleton, Mrs Elizabeth Baker, aged g2 years. At Pr ton, Mrs. Moore, wife of 


capt. J. Moore. 
Pennsytvanta. At Philadelphia, Mifs Catharine Syng; Mrs Elizabeth Gardette 
wife of Mr. James Gardette; Mrs. Rebecca M. Has 


Harrifon ; Mrs. Sarah Mifflin, relict of Mr. Jonath Liltius ed 
Jones; Mrs. Henrietta Hillegas, wife of Michacl I Ety ; Door William W. 





: 1; l ’ 
Smith: Mr. Gofvinus Erkelens, formerly of A rdam: Mr. Peter Markoe. At 
y ? ' : \ ) | ‘ 
Lancafer, Mils Nelly Wright. At Ca » Avis. I » Thornburgh, wite of Mir, 
J { ph lhor burgh. 
7 ’ ? > } - vA. ’ . 
MARYLAND. At Baltimorc, Milfs Mary 1 1 At Annapolis, Rodert Cowden, 
i > Mr. Henry W ood ock 
RGINIA. At Wis er, John Magill, Efq At Dum, , Milfs Margaret Att- 


we In Goochland county, M: sph Poll. lgi ndria, Dr. Wu 
liam wh. ; 

SOU -Carotrva. At Charlefon, } 
Camdenst) oleph Kerihaw, Ely 


aw, i- 
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A TT 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, made in PHILADELPHIA, 
in the MontH# of DECEMBER, I79I. 
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American Mufeum, complete, do 


a : . ee 
A, BOOKS ror SALE, ha 
: i 
aq . At WitL1aM Younc’s Book and Stationary Store, 
=) @ 
ps No. §2, Second-freet, the Corner of Che/aut-fireet,, 1792. ; 
FE ' bo 
| Appisow’ s poetical Works, 12mo. 8 
=| Art of Speaking, do. fi 
7 Ath’s Englifh Grammar, 18mo. i 
Anderfon on Pfalmody, 12mo. . 
Advice from a Lady. of quality, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Andrews’ (Dr.) Sermons, 8vo. f 
a | Adam’s Defence of the American Cénftitutions. Pe 
| Apocrypha, (The) 1:2mo. ; i 
om Addifon on Medals, 12mo. | i 
- | Adminiculum Puerile; or a Help for School Boys, lp 
a Anderfon’s Art of War; with Plates, Svo. | 
4 | America (Hilltory of) 12mo. Plates. 
7 | American Songfter, 12mo. hi 
S Antiquities of Greece; 8vo. . | 
| 4 
| 
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ye Annuities, (Price’s Doctrine of ) 2 vols. 8vo. ) 
Adventures of Maria Cecilia, 12mo. ‘ 
Roderick Random, 2 vols. 12mo. 
| Attorney’s Vade Mecum, 4 vols. in 2, 8vo. 
| Anfon’s Voyage Round the the World, 2 vols. } 
Andrews’ Hiltory of the American War, 4 vols. 7 | 
1 | Allifon on Tafte, Syvo. | 
25} Qe Arundel; a Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. | 
2 2 Anecdotes ‘ the King of Pruflia, 12mo. ia 
Abescromb’ e’s Garden lng, 12mo. ’ 
Arnold Zulic, 2 vols. 12mo. ' 
tt Andrews, (Jofeph) 2 vols. i ome, 12mo. : 
| A Selettion of Pieces, in Profe and verfe; with ees 
— Plates: By William Scott, 12mo. h 
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2 William Young's Catalogue of- Books. 

Ancell’s Journal of the Blockade and Seige of Gi- 

braltar, 1779-1783; with Plates, &c. 8vo, 

Addrefles to Young Men: By J Fordyce, 12mo, 

Afided (The) Man’s.Companion, -12mo, 

American (The) Preacher, 3 vols, Svo. 

Antiquities of Rome, vo. 

Ad, Declaration, and Teltimony, of the Affociate 

Prefbytery of Pennfy!vania, 5vo. 

BIBLES—Folio; Quarto, Odavo, 12mo, and 

18mo. Gilt and Piain. 

Blair’s (Dr.) Sermons, 3 Vols. 8vo. 

— do. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

Buchan’s. Domeflic Medicine, 8vo. 

Boyer’s French and Englifh Dictionary. 

Bailey’s Englith Dictionary. 

Brown’s Dic.ionary of the Bible, 2 vols. Syo. 
Chriftian Journal, 12mo. 

Harmony, 8vo. 

Burkit’s poor Man’s Help, 12mo. 

Beauties of Sterne, 12mo. 

Berridze’s Chriitian World unmafked :—Pray come 

and Peep, 12mo. 

Beattie’s Elements of moral Science, 8vo. 
Evidences of the Chriftian Religion, 12mo. 
Poems, 12mo. 

Burns’ Scottifh Poems, 12mo. 

Bell’s Syitem of Surgery, 6 vols. 8vo- 

——. do. do. Abridged by Dr. Waters, Evo. 

—— Treatife on Ulcers, yo. 

Burgh’s political Difquifitions, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Butler’s Poems, 3. vols. 12mo. 

Boyle’s Pantheon, or Hiftory of the, Heathen Gods, 

Beauties of Poetry, 12mo. 

Builders (The) Atliftant, Folio. Plates,: 

Blackfione’s Commentaries, 4.vols. 12mo, 

Bunyan's Life and Death .of Mr. Badman, .12m0-. 

-——— Pilcrim’s Progrefs,. remo. 
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William Young’s Catalogue of Bosks. 


Bunyan’s Heavenly Footman, 12mo, 


Bellilarius: By Marmontel, 12mo,. 
Boilingbroke’s Letters, 12mo, 
Barlow’s Pfaims, 12mo. 
a do. 18mo. 
Boyle’s Voyages, 12mo. 
Buller’s Nifi Prius, Svo. 
Brown’s Edition of the Laws: of the United States 
Btown’s Elements of Medicine. 
Bollon’s Memoirs, 8vo. 
—— View of both Worlds, 12mo. 
Fourfold State, 8vo. 
Butterworth’s Seaman’s fure Guide, 12mo. 
———— +3 Introduction to Arithmetic, do. 
Bruce’s free Thoughts on the ‘Loleration -of Po- 
pery, Svo. . 
Brooks’ Gazetteer, 12mo. 
Belinda; a Novel, do. 
Blenheim Lodge, do. 
Berrington’s Life of Henry If. 2 vols- Sva, 





sMoucter on fiw are ik vVO. 

Bofweli’s snare il; 8vo. 

Bartram’s Tra els throuch North.Carclina, F: ori 
da, érc. 8vo; Piates. 

CALLIOPE; or the mufical Mitcellany, 8yvo. 

Carver’s Travels, 12mo. 

Cullen’s Practice, 4 vols. 8vo. 

do. 3 Vols, r2mo. 

—— do. 2 vols. Svo. 

meee «= Materia Medica, 2 vols. Sv0. 

—— Phyfiology. 12mo. 

Childrens Friend, 4 vols, 12mo: @ mew editioft. 
Ditto, 1 vol. do. 

Clark on the Difeafes of Horfes, 12m0. 

Cecilia, a Novel, 5 vols. 12mo. 





,Chefterfield’s Man of the World, 8vo. 


Ditto, 12mo. 
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Columbian Magazine, complete for the Years 1786, 


-87, -88, -89, -go, and -o1. 8v60. 
Clark’s Ovid, 8vo. 
—— Nepos, do. 
—— Juftin, do. 
—— Corderius, 18mo. 
—— Erafmus, 12mo. 
—— Florus, 8vo 
—— IntroduGion to taking Latin, 12m0. 
Colle&tion of Church Mufic, with the Iateft Im- 
provements y with the Gamut prefixed. 3d Edi, 
Chriftian Theology, 8vo. 
Conqueft of Canaan, 12md; 
Chambaud’s French Vocabulary, i2mo. 
French Rudiments, 120. 
——_ Dialogues, French and Englith; do. 
———— Fables, : 20. 
Cardiphonia, 2 vols. 12m, 
Chrifiian Memorandum Book, 12iK0: 
Cudworth’s Aphorifms of Faith, 12mo: 
Chapone’s Letters on the Improvement of tht Mind 
—€hurchill’s Poems, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Chaucer’s Poems, 14 vols. 12mo. 
Coke on Littleton, folio, Jef edition. 
Comyn’s Reports, 8vo. 
Coke’s Bankrupt Laws, 8yo. 
Catharine, a Novel, 12mo. 
Caltle of Mowbray, 12mo. 
Catechifm of Nature, 18mo. 
Catulii Tibulii, &c. Propertii Opéra ominia, 13mo. 
Colle&tion of Pamphlets, 8vo. 
Confeflfion of Faith, 12mo. 
Confiderations on the relative Situation of France 
and the United States, 8vo. 
Coles ’ Eng)ith Didtionary. 
Cyrus Travels, 12mo. 
Collet on the My fteries of divine Providence, 8vo 
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William Young’s Catalogue of Books. 5 


Conftitutions of the feveral States under the Federal 

Union; to which is added the Conftitution of 

the United States, 12mo. 
Coxe’s Travels in Switzer! and, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Chaftellux’s T'ravels in North- America, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cowper’s Poems, 12mo. 2 vols. 
Common Prayer (Book of) 12mo. 
Character of the Kings and Queens of England, 8vo. 
Cefars’ Commentaries, Latin, 12mo. 
DAWSON’s alphabetical Lexicon of the New- 

Teftament, in Greek, 8vo. 
Death of Cain, 12mo. 
Domeftic Memoirs, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Ditton the Refurreétion, 8vo. 
Dubarre’s Memoirs, 2 vols. :2mo. 
Death of Abel, 18mo. | 
Dutchefs of Kingfton (Memoirs of the) 12mo. 
Defcription of 300 Animals, with Plates, 12mo, >. 
Denial, a Novel, 12mo. ) 
Dwight’s Conqueft of Canaan, 12mo. 
Dilworth’s Book-keeping, 8vo. 
Schoolmafters Affiftant, 12me. 
~——--— Spelling-Book, 12mo. 
Derham’s Phyfico- Theolog gy, I2mo. 
Devil on Sticks, 12mo. 
Ditto. in French, 12mo. 

Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 
Douglafs on the Mufcles, 8vo. 
Dodiley’s Fables, 12mo. with Plates. 





ee 


| Dodd’s Thoughts in Prifon, 8vo. 


Doddridge’s Lectures, 4to. 

Sermons on Education, 12mo. 
——_—_ ———-. Rife and Progrefs, i2mo. 
Dupaty’s Travels, 8vo. 

Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar, 8vo. 
Dickinfon (of New-Jerfey) his Familiar Letters. 
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s William Young's Catdlogee of Bookiet 
EMPEROR fofeph dl. (Letters:from the have}n oma, 
‘Every Man his own ‘Lawyer, Bye. 

’Efpinafle’s Law of Nahi Prius, ¢ vols. 12m. 


Effays, ‘Moral and Literary, by ‘V.Knoc, 2 vols:dg, 
Englith (The) Collection tor Schools, vamo. 
Enfield’s Family Prayers, somo. 
Everard’s Gaugimg; with Plates, samo. 
¥ vans’ ‘CotleGion of old Ballads, 4 vols. 12ma 
Do. de. ‘in 2 vols. Svo. 
Plements of Gettuse ; with Llaies, 1200. 
Effay on Punctuation, #&mo. 
Effay on Money, 8vo. 
Emma Corbet, 2 wok. s@mo. 
Effays by Hugh Knox, 8¥e. 
Elliot’s Medical Pocket Book, 18mo. 
Everard’s Gofpel Treafure, qo. 
Ertkine’s Works, 10 volv. Bye. 
Emmon's Procefs of the géneral Judgment, ‘12m 
Edinburgh (The) new Difpertlatory; with Plot 
Tuphemia, @ vob. «emo. 
Evening Amufement, do, 
Epiftles for Ladies 2 vols. da, 
Elenora, do. 
Englith (The) Phyfician, do. * 
Ellys’ ‘Traés, 4to. 
Edwards on tree Will, Sve. 
Enfield’s Sermons, 14m, . 
FAMILY BIBLES; eth Notes, gta. 
Do. wath Apedrypha anil Pfalins. 

Fifher and Erfkineéa the Shorter Catechifm, 12m0 
Fordyce’s Sermons to young Women, 12mo. 
Father’s (Phe) Legacy to ‘his Daughters, 12me, 
Farces (A Golleétion of) ta 6 wols. 
Fifher’s Arithmetic, 12mo. 

Young Man’s Compunion, cme, 
Fergufon’s Lectures ; ‘with Plates, 'Bve. 
——-~— Aflronomy, §¥o. 





William Toung’s Catnlegue of Books. 
Fables of /Efop, felected by Dodiley. 
Features from Life, 12mo. 


m lamily Inftructor, t2mo. 


Farquhar’s dramatic Works, 3 vols. aomo. 

Friends’ Emamenologia, Svo. 

Franklyn’s Diflertation on ancient Tragedy, 12ma 

Fan-liredin’s Lravels, 12mo. 

GLASS’(Mrs.) Gookery, $ve. 

Gil Blas, 4 vols. 12me. 

Gough’s Arithmetic; adapted to the Commerceof 
the United States : By B. Workman, A. ML amo. 

Ditto, abridged for the Ule of Schaols. 

——— Engiifa Grammar, 12mo. 

Gib’s facred Contemplations on ‘the Covenant of 
Works and the Covenant of Grace, 8vo. 
Gillies’ Catechiinon the Sufferings of Chrit Sime. 

Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar, 4to. 

Gilbert’s Law of Evidence, Svo. 

Goldfmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 12me. 

—————-—— Hiitory of Rome, do, 

— Hiilory of England, do, 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 6 vols. 

Gibfon’s Surveying, 8vo. 

Guthrie’s Trial of a faving Intereft ia Chnift, sama, 

Gentleman’s (The) pocket Farrier, 18vo, 

Guthrie’s Tranflation of Cicero’s Orations. 

Grandmaifon on the military Service of Light Horfe 
and Infantry, 8vo. 

Greene’s Principles of natural Philofophy, Folio, 

Geography, (Elements:ef ) for Schools: By Ben 
jamin Workman, samo, Maps 

Gulliver’s Travels; /arge Plates, 129mo. 

HOLT ’s Charaéters of the Kings and Queens 
England, 8¥o. 

Hamilton’s Poems, 12m. 

Hiftory of the War, fram 1755 to 1763: By En 
tick, 5 vals. 8yo. 
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‘8 William Young’s Catalogue. of Books. 


Hiftory of France'to the Revolution, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hillorical Di‘quifitions concerning ancient India, 
and the Progrels of Trade with that Country, 
Prior to the Difcovery of the Paflage to it by 
the Cape of Good*Hope, &e. ce. By Dr. 
Robertfon, 8vo. ' 

Hutchinfon’s moral Philofophy, 12mo. . 

Hamilton’s Midwifery, 12mo. 

-————-—— on Fevers, 8vo. 

Hervey’s Letters, 12ma. 

—-—— Meditations, do. 

——— Afpafio vindicated, “8vo. 

Hope’s Thoughts, as ftarted in his Walks. 8vo. 

Horne’s Difcourfes, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hill’s Arithmetic, 12mo. 


‘Hubbard’s Hiftory of the Indian Wars, 12mo 


Hafelden’s Seaman’s Affiftant, 4to. 

Humorift, (The) 8vo. 

Hamilton v. Douglafs, 4to. 

Hurrion’s Sermons, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Henry on Prayer, do. 

Hiftory (The) of Sandford and Merton, 3 vols. 
Bound in one, 12mo. 

Haller’ Phyfiology, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Heywood on Elections, do. 

Hiltory of the Royal Society; with Plates, 4to. 

Hiftory of Sir William Wallace, 12mo. 

Helena, 2 vols. ' do. 

Hiftory of the Council of Trent, Folio. 

Hoole’s Tafflo, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hebrew Lexicon, MS, neat, to. 

Henry Hl. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hamilton Moore’s Navigation, 8vo. 

—————-—— Seaman’s Affliftant, do. 

JENYN’s Works, 4 vols. gto. 

——-———  Leétures, 12mo. 

————— Internal Evidences, do. 





William Young’s Catalogue of Books. 


Juttinus in Ufum Delphini, 8vo. 

Johnfon’s Grammatical Commentaries, 8vo. 
Inftru€tions for Officers, Plates, do. 

John Buncle, Junior, 2 vols. 12mo. i 
Jmpartial ftate of the Province of Pennfylvania, 8vo. 
Jones’ on Wounds and Fractures, Svo. 

Jndoftan L.etters, 1 2mo. 

Irving’s Experiment on Peruvian Bark, 8yo. 
KNOX’s elegant Extracts, &vo. 

—-— Elegant Epililes, 8vo. 

kelly’s Navigation, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1LOWM AN’s Traéts, 8vo. 

———— On the civil Government of the 

Hebrews, 8vo. 

Lounger, (The) 2 vols. 12mo. 

lady’s (The) Geography, 12mo. 

Launcelot Greaves, 12mo. 

letters on Greece, by G. Savary, 8vo. 

letters on Education, by Mrs, Macaulay, 

letters from Barbary, 8vo. 

Letters Ctiginally publifhed under the fignatutes of 

Omicron and Vigil, 12mo. 

lettres de Voltaire; 8vo. 

Jardner’s Traéts do. 

ewis’s Materia Medica sto. 

MASON on Self-Knowledge, 12mo. 

Medical Regifter, S8vo. 

Mair’s Introduction to Latin, 12mo. 

Morfe’s Geography of United States; 12mo. 
More’s (Hannah) Effays, do. 

——— Sacred Dramas, do, 

Models of Gonverfation, 8vo. 

lilton’s poetical Works, 2 vols, 12mo. 

—— Paradife loft, do. 
——— Paradife regained, do, 
Bluller’s Treatife of Artillery, with a Theory of 
Powder. Plates, 8vo. 





To William Young’s Catalogue of Books. 


Mary’s French Grammar, 8vo. 
Martia’s Philofophy, 3 vols Platesy 8vo. 
Millar on Governmenm. Svo- 
Mooxe’s Tiavels, 2 vols. Svo- 
Mounimorre’s Poliiical Balance of Europe, 12mo. 
Magazine 2nd Afylum, 1791, 2 vols. 
Millot’s Elements of Univerfal Hilto: Y> 5:vOls. Sve 
M‘iautin’s Sermons, 12mo- 
Man of the World, 8vo. 
Man of Feeling (the) -12mMo- 
Mariners Compats, re@ified, do- 
loniior, (Lhe) do, 
Middlcton’s complete Book of Intereft, 8vo. 
Murray on Ship building, 4to- 
Maria Cecilia, 12mo- 
Memoirs of Greb-{treet, 2 vols. 12mo 
Monro’s Anatomy, izmo- 
———-Comparative do: do. 
Muir’s Sermons, do- 
Morality of the Bible, do. 
M‘Farlan’s Eng july conces ning ihe Foor, ovo. 
NEW Difpenfatory, do- 
New Robinion Crufoe, 12mo- 
Newton’s Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of th 
Heari, 2 vols, 
Norman ‘Fales, 12mo, 
Night Thoughts, do. 
Nicholfon’s Philo fophy, 2 vols. Svo 
OSSIAN’s Poems, do. 
Obfervations on the Claflicks, 12mo, 
Old Ballads, 4 vols. do. 
Ovidii Opera, Cum Notis Variorum & Fig. 3 tom 
Oristinal Love Leiiers, 12mo. 
Olipbant’s Gacrame atal Catechifm, 16mos- 
Paul and Mary, 12mo- 
Piozzi’s Travels, 8vo, 


Paradife Loft, Folio, 
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Philadelpbiia Directory, 8vo. 
Power (the) of Sympathy, 12mo, 
receptor, (The) 2 vo's. svo. 
Pelew (Hiftory of the) Iflands, 12 mo. 
Perry’s Man of Bufinefs, 8vo. 
Palm Book, with Henry's Notes, 12mo. 
Paley’s Philofophy, vo. 
Philofophical, Hiftorical, and Literary Eflays,2 vols, 
Portlock’s Voyages, 12mo, 
erry on Difeafes, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Political Difquifitions, 3 vols. 8vo. 
rocedare of the human Underitanding, 8vo- 
RAY.on the Creation, Svo. 
Ramble (fhe) of Philo, 12mo. 
Roderick Random, 2 vols. t2mo. 
Rudiman’s Rudimems of the Latin Tongue, 12mo. 
——— Grammatica Major, 2 tom 
owe’s ( Virs.) Letters, 12mo- 
—— devout Exercifes, do. 
Romance of real Life, 2.vols- do. 
SACRED Dramas, do. 
tackhoufe's Body of Divinity, 3 vols- 
Selection of Sacred Harmony, the Third Edition. 
school for Fathe-s, 2 vols. do- 
bherlock’s Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo- 
—— on Judgement, :2mo- 
— on Death. do- 
—— ona future State, do. 
deleclze e Profanis, do. 
milie’s Philofophy of natural Hiftory, 8vo: 
bavary’s Letters'‘on Greece, Svo. 
heridan’s complete Dictionary of the Englith Lan- 
guage, both with recard to Sound and Mean-: 
ing; one main Object of which is-to eftablith 
a permanent Standard of ~Pronunciation—~ia 
one Volume, royal Svo- 


a ae do. {mall Size for the Pocket 


' Clarke’s Fatiner, os = . 
ASyttem of Chemiftry,18s9 bound. Chapoue’s Letters, 38 





12 4 William Young's Catalogue of Books 
Stockdale’s Inftitutions of ancient Nations, 2 vols, 
Sorrows of the Heart, 12mo- 

School of Virtue, do. 

Scott’s Leffons in Elocution. Pyates, 12md- 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 12mo- : 
—-——Leetters ; do. 
Smellie’s Midwifry. Plates, 8vo. 

Spence’s do. do- do. 

Smith’s Sermons, 12moe. 

Son of Ethelwolfe, do. 

Slave of Paflion, do. 

Sillery on Religion, do, 

TATE Wilkinfon, 3 vols’ 12mo, 
Thomfon’s Seafons, do. 

Town Talk, do. 

Theatre of Education, 3 vols- do. 

The Tutor, do. 

The World, 3 vols. do: 
Terentius, Svo. 

Tiffot on Health, do. 

—- on Fevers, do: 

Turner’s Surgery, 3 vols. do- 
WALKER ’s Englith Speaker, PiYates, 18mo. 
Voltaire’s Memoirs, 8vo- 

Willifon on the Sabbath, 12mo. 
——— on the Shorter Catechifm, do. 
Walker’s Sermons, 8vo- 
Warbtfrton’s do- z vols: do, 
Virgilius cum notis Variorum, 3 tom. do- 
YOUING Widow, 2 vols- 12mo, 
Youths’ Inftructor, do. 


ch Greek, Latin, and Englifh Claffics, ard all Sorts of Schod-T 
Books in Use in the United States.— Writing - Peper and aber 
Staticnary of all Sorts.—dA generous. Aliowance viade to thy 
ewhiu prebafe Wholesale, for Cafe or on a foort Credit. 
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THIS*‘DAY IS. PUBLISHED, 


By MATTHEW CAREY, 


No. 118, Matxet-stReet, between Tuinkd and Fourtn-stresrs. 


LEMENTS of Moral Science, 
by James Beattie, L. L. D. 
price, neatly bound, 5874. 
Said CAREY has lately publi/hed, 
i. M’Fingal, 2894 
3. Beauties of Peetry, Britith and 
American, 6s 


| 3. Blair’s Sermons, complete in 


2 vols, 15s 

4 Necker’s treatife, on Religious 
Opinions, 6s 

s, Examination of Shefficld’s Ob- 
fervations, 4s8 


6. American Conftitotions, 43% 

7. Doway Bible—-neat, 6 dolls. 
elegant, $032 

8. Vade Mecom, Isto 

9. Charles, Grandifon abridged, 
183 

10. Humpbrey’s Poems, bound 
286, in blue paper 1s104 

II. ponvcers Book, in two 
parts, bound, '486 

12. Select Poems, 183 

13. Think well on’t, 1s1r0% 





AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS, FOR SALE AS ABOVE, 


American Mufom, to vols. 16 dol- 
lars, bound, 

Dallas’s Reports, 35s 

Kirby's Reports, 2296 

Conqueft of Canaan, 633 

Life of Gen. Putnam, 587} 

Pike’s Arithmetic, 14s 

Edwards on the Religious Affec- 
tions, 984 1-2 

Webfter’s Effays, 1183 

Webfter’s Diflertations, 9344 

New-England Farmer, 1183 

Morfe’s Geography, 6s 


Maflachu. Mag. 3 vols. 8 dollars, 
Federalilt, 2 vols. 1183 
Langdon on the Prophecies, 9344 
Philadeiphia Directory, 436 
Philad. Lat. Grammar 236 
Geography epitomized, 1s 44 
Smith’s Hiftory of N. Jerfey, 1236 
Laws of the U.S. 1388 1-2 
Currie’s account of the Climate 
and Difeafes of the U.States, 15s 
Mrs. Warren's Poems, 736 
Workman's Geography, 339 
Power of Sympathy, 2 vols. 736 


AMERICAN EDITIONS FOR SALE AT SAID’ CAREY’s, 


Brown’sElements,fine 1 226 coarfe, 
Tos 

Cullen's Materia Medica,.253 

Firft Lines, 308 

Elliott’sMedicalPocket-Book, 389 

Cullen’s Phyfiology, 389 

Edinburgh Difpenfatory, 15s 

Bell on Ulcers, 1183 

Waters’s abridgment of Bell’s 
Surgery, 1389 A 

Hamilton's Midwifery, 15s 

Buchan’s “‘Domettic Medicine; 158 

Clarke’s Farrier, 6s 

ASyfem of Chemiftry ,18s9 bound, 





A compendious Syftem of Anato- 
my, with Copperplates, 1133 





Park on Marine Infurance, rss 
Gilbert’s Law of. Evidence, 1183 
Young Clerk’s: Magazine, 6s 





Moore’s Sacred Dramas, 5s 
Young's Night Thoughts, 5s 
Beauties of Sterne, 482” 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 452 
Hervey’s Meditations, 734 
Rudiments of Tafte, 286 
Chapove’s Letters, 3% 
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’ sake aati: Ladies, 359» 
Emma Corbet, 2 vols. 984} 
Devitew Two Sticks, 5s. 

eee ne Wen , 2 vols. “tig bs -2 
Par ‘Lott, $s" 
Parat dife, Regained, 389 
Lavatér's Aphorifins, 48 
New Rabinfon Seta soy: ‘%-26 










Joleph Andrews, 2 bie ht. 2°. 
| <a lliaean 


Ofterwald's Theo LY» 95: a 
Fordyce’s : 
sami 
Doddvidge’ Rik Prog 

Sa hii 





Meteo 389. 
> Aaisad on the Catechifm, a 


Knox’s Moral “and Religious 
fays, 984} 
« Brice’s Sermons, 58 


Enfield’ ‘sBiographical Sermons 488 - 
Percival’s: Father's Inftrudtions,, 


289, 
Clark’s arith. ee «pak 
Catechifin of 289 1+2 


ter Catechifm, 786 





seit Fb Lange i 

. Dofmaller 389, fm ale tetck 

Letter W winery 9 nk 

Watt's 

* Sheridan Marcon orgs 1638 | 
fihall, ros 4 

Gibfon’s Surveyin _ 1286 

Ovid Me ; Latin and | 


- eee Natural Philotophy, 
‘Paley’ s Moral and Political Phi- | 


‘Tefephy, rss 


Young Man’s Co , nion, 59 4 
Hiory ‘of Sanford and Merton, | 


veal sarin, 482 
Millot’s Univerfal erfal Hiftery, 5 vols | 


6389 


‘Bihery of Atneiica, 408 
of Gibratter, 6s. 


; “Acceattt of the Pelew Hands, 4 $0 
Life of 
_Abrid 


h; Son of Ifreel 339 
jorpt) of Bruce” sTravels 786 
Carver's Travels, $s: 


tea 


American tesbia tiie) 4 dolls, 


Builder’s Affiftant, 5 duliars. 


. IMPORTED ° ‘BOOKS. 


Avdaibie’ on Commerce 6 vals, | » 


Aptonini's Italian Dittionary 
Spanith Didonary, 
German and F¥ench Dictionary, - 


Alexander's Experimenta! Fflays,. 
Alexander's Perey Engai- 


Ties, 
Allen's” 
Hoffman's Praétice of Phys 
Mead's Medical W. orks, 
Huxham.om Air, 


—— oo Fevers, 





Monroe on the Hesltb of Soldiers, 
rset s Political Difquifitions, ‘ 


Dre incoure “ty Death, 


Primers; Quills, Ink-Powder, Wri 
net+Paper, Pocket-Books, Scales, a 


ohnfon’s Lives of the Poets, © 

Littleton’s hi of Hen.116 vols, 
Roufleau'’sEmilins &S6phia, 4 vels. 
Burrows Setdemetit Cafes, 


Salkeld’s, Vezey’s, Fohter’ s, Ho- 


bart’s and Strange’s Reports, 
Fearne onContingentRemainders, 
Gilbert.on thePradtice inChancery 
Hearne’s Pleader, 
Jacob's Law Di@ionary, 
Court Keeper, 
Cofts in Chaneery> 
Puffendorfon the Law of Nationg! 
Pigot on Recoveries, 
Shepherd on See . 





and Playing-Cards, &e. —He'has.inthe prefs and will fpeedily 


be Ladies 


nae,” 


Pocket Library s—Alfo, 


OF fe id*CAREY may be had, Ribles, Teftaments, Spellio; 
ising a eens Bon- 


The oicines Farmer's Lestert. 
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